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NO. 2.—COMB HONEY PRODUCTION. 


Getting Section Honey from Weak Colonies Can 
be Done, but Undesirable, and Why. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


HE production of comb honey is a very nice business ; 
but to be successful year by year requires no little 
knowledge of the business, as well as experience. One 

may succeed in getting reasonable crops and in fair shape 
when the season is favorable, but let the season be poor, or 
the stock in bad condition, and success to even a reasonable 
degree may not be had. It is the good years—ones with 
abundant secretion of nectar and unusual crops—that give 
the amateur and others. the bee-fever. They have perhaps 
one or more colonies that give them a good crop, then they 
straightway count that to multiply the number of colonies 
will equally increase the income, forgetting that with a 
larger apiary there must be some colonies that do not hap- 
pen to be in prime condition when the others are, and so 
cut down the general average very much. They also forget 
that larger crops mean less price, and more effort to sell, 
etc. I suppose, however, we ought not to expect fever 
patients to be rational—they usually are flighty. 

We will take it for granted that the reader has read my 








article preceding this, and has carefully studied his loca- 
hon, deciding whether he will produce comb honey, ex- 
tracted, or both; where and how the product will be mark- 
eted, and all the details. Having done so, we will first con- 
sider the production of comb honey, and if any reader has 
determined on extracted honey, he would better read this, 

0, for it will surely help, tho you never produce a pound 
or comb honey. 


The foundation in producing nice comb honey is to 
e strong colonies. I say, have strong colonies to put up 
section honey for you. You cam take even a very small 
y,3to5 Langstroth combs in size, and produce nice 
ihoney. Yes, you may, in a good season, take nice 

n honey from a one ortwo frame nucleus—I have done 
years gone by. Thisis not contrary, however, to my 
nent in the second sentence of this paragraph in re- 
to the necessity of strong colonies to produce section 
that statement is correct as a fundamental proposi- 

‘! ill you take section honey from a few bees? Todo 
€ hive must be proportioned to the colony. I have an 
vatory hive that I used some years ago; it holds only 
Langstroth combs when full. It ismade with wooden 

nics and bettem permanent, and wood top and sides re- 


} 








movable. Grooves are cut on the inside of the ends from 
top to bottom, so that when one comb is hung in the center 
a pane of glass can be slipt down in the grooves either side 
of the comb. When more than one comb is needed, one 
glass side is pulled up and set out one groove farther, mak- 
ing a two-comb colony. If still more room is needed, pull 
out the glass from the other side and set it in the next 
groove, thus making room for the third comb. Thus the 
hive can be quickly changed and madea one, two or three 
frame colony by simply changing the glass from one 
groove to another. The wood sides are removable to allow 
observation, but always occupy the same place, the space 
between the wood and glass being more or less, as there are 
more or less combs used. 

Having a colony that was getting too large for the 
three-comb hive, and a honey-flow on, I put some sections 
on top and spread a cloth over, and so had a‘number of sec- 
tions filled. The principle is just this: If the colony is 
not strong you must fit the hive to the beesif you expect 
surplus comb honey. In this way one may, by having hives 
that can be easily contracted, squeeze the brood-chamber so 
that the bees must store above if they get more than the 
few empty cells in the brood-nest will hold, always forcing 
bees above or outdoors to find room. 

While we can thus fit the hive to the size of the colony 
at the time the honey-flow comes on, and so get section 
honey from almost any colony, the plan is: not altogether 
practicable. If the apiarist is one who has plenty of spare 
time to make the proper adjustments at the right time, can 
guard them to care for swarms, unite those that do not get 
strong enough for winter, feed those short of stores in the 
brood-chamber, and many other little things, such a plan 
will be fairly good. I say only /airly good, it cannot be 
good. 

Some of the reasons why not good arethese: Twoor 
more weak colonies united are not so good after uniting as 
is one normal colony that has not been united. The normal 
colony has its stores in better shape (not always the best 
shape, but better), they have brood, pollen, honey and 
empty comb in the most nearly proper position and rela- 
tion to each other. The united colonies must necessarily 
have the stores, brood and empty comb more mixt up and 
in disorder. Such colonies seldom winter as well as those 
that have been allowed to shape things to suit their own 
instincts. 

Again, those little colonies that are not sufficiently 
strong for winter, if not united, must be fed, and this takes 
time and expense. Iam confident that much disarrange- 
ment of the combs and stores damages the wintering pros- 
pects. Bees may be manipulated much without detriment, 
particularly in the spring; simply opening hives and re- 
moving one or more combs to look at any part of the colony 
usually does little or no harm if the combsare put back 
just as they were, but a general mixing up of combs that 
contain pollen, brood and empty cells is detrimental, more 
or less, save a judicial spreading of brood when the colony 
can stand it. 

Having to feed either for stores, to get bees sufficient to 
winter, or both, or to have to unite for the same purposes, 
are expensive and unsatisfactory, yet become necessary by 
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the method of taking comb honey from small colonies that 
have to be squeezed or forced to the supers. More than 
this, it takes greater apiarian skill to handle such methods 
to obtain success, both in maintaining the stock in proper 
condition, and in getting a nice, salable product. Few in- 
deed are the apiarists who do not desire increase of stock, 
and to those who do not want to risk a decrease in their 
apiary, and to all but the most skillful I must recommend 
gétting surplus from strong colonies only. ; 

My next article will continue this subject, entering 
more fully into the details of the work. 

Larimer Co., Colo. 
FS . 


Price of Swarms and Queens in Germany— 
Honey in Switzerland. 


BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


N page 730 (1899), it is said that in Germany the price of 
honey is very high, but for live bees the bee-keepers 
would seem to get very unsatisfactory prices, because 

heather swarms are advertised at 63 cents to $1.00, and lay- 
ing queens in the fall for 25 cents. 

These low prices need an explanation. Generally the 
prices for swarms are much higher—75 cents to $1.00 per 
pound; queens $1.00 and more—about the same as in the 
United States. The bee-keepers in Lueneburg sell bees and 
queens very cheap only in the fall, and this has a proper 
reason. In this province prevail circumstances concerning 
the honey-flow which can hardly be found anywhere else. 
A management is adopted by the bee-keepers which has 
been taught in the craft for more than 100 years, from gen- 
eration to generation, and is well fitted to the condition of 
the honey-resources. 

The main honey-flow is late in the fall, buckwheat and 
heather, and the purpose of the spring and summer man- 
agement is to get as many field-bees as possible for this 
honey-flow. The bees generally belong to the landlord, and 
he hires a man who has learned the craft during at least 
two years. This man is called an imker (bee-keeper), and 60 
to 80 colonies in straw-skeps are given into his hands in the 
spring, and he has to manage them all the year around. To 
get his colonies strong he uses stimulative feeding. In 
April he migrates with the whole apiary to the river-bot- 
toms, where good meadows will give him a honey-flow; or 
into the rape-fields, all for the purpose to develop his colo- 
nies as much as possible. If the weather is bad,or the 
honey-flow scarce, he feeds again in small quantities. 

In May or June his hives are full of bees and brood, and 
the colonies can not get any stronger; he expects swarms 
now, and they do swarm, to be sure, every one of them. He 
catches them with a swarm-catcher similar to Taylor’s, but 
much simpler and cheaper, and has done so for more than 
100 years, without knowing anything of Taylor’s invention. 


But he wants strong swarms. The after-swarms are 
weak, so he unites so many that they fill at least one-third 
of his straw-skeps. These swarms build up to strong colo- 
nies by-and-by, if well cared for, and they always get good 
care. 

In July he migrafes again with 180 or 240 colonies to 
the buckwheat fields, from there to the heather, and at last 
home again. In the fall the prime-swarms are inclined to 
swarm again; he knows how to prevent this. 


Now commences the honey crop. At first he selects 
carefully 60 or 80 colonies he wants to winter again; they 
must have a young queen and not too much honey, but 
plenty. All the other colonies are brimstoned, and the 
honey cut out. His honey isof the cheapest grade, never- 
theless he clears a profit of about 2,000 marks a year for the 
landlord, and small wages for himself. 

Very few bee-keepers with movable-frame hives in 
Germany do better, many not as well, and besides this they 
are good customers for the bees and queens the imker would 
kill anyhow. 

Now instead of brimstoning he drums them out and 
sells them for anything, if he gets paid for the drumming, 
and he is an expert in this. If he can not sell all the colo- 
nies, he sells the queens at least. 

The mobilist fills a hive with empty combs and honey- 
combs, hives the swarm in it, and feeds some sugar if nec- 
essary. If he winters the new colony all right, he will 
have increast his apiary with very little expense. This is 
the explanation why swarms and queens are sold as cheap 
by the heather bee-keepers in the fall; they do not cost him 
anything, and no queen-rearer can compete with him; but 
he has nothing to sell except in the fall. 








Another correction is necessary. At the Philadelphia 
convention Prof. H. W. Wiley said that in Switzerlang 
honey is adulterated, and that he didn’t see a bee-hive while 
there. He said further: ‘‘If you have a variety of bees 
that can make honey out of snow, take them to Switzer. 
land; they would find there an inexhaustible supply of the 
raw material. 

It is true, and much is written about it in German bee- 
papers, that in the hotels of Switzerland glucose and other 
sweets are served to the foreign travelers as honey of the 
Alps; but the natives are smart enough not to eat that 
stuff. Insofar I agree with Prof. Wiley, but the above 
statement seems to me to be one of the extravagant ones, 
which do ‘‘ more harm than good.’’ As Prof. Wiley puts it, 
the reader may think Switzerland is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Lady Franklin Bay. Quite the con- 
trary is true; Switzerland is very suitable for bee-keeping, 
and this occupation is very advanced there, and is paying 
better than in some other countries of the continent. 


In Switzerland is one of the best bee-papers in the 
world, the Revue Internationale d’Apiculture, publisht by 
Ed. Bertrand, and from there our American hives and 
methods are slowly but surely being propagated over the 
continent of Europe. 

From the southern part of Switzerland the best Italian 
bees are exported, and in one point at least the bee-keepers 
of Switzerland are ahead of us—they have all over the 
country experiment stations in which simultaneously obser- 
vations and experiments are made according to a well-con- 
sidered plan. Bexar Co., Tex. 


Winter Passageways in the Brood-Combs. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes me that he thinks much 

of the loss of bees during winter comes from the chill- 

ing of the bees, or the impression of cold on those bees 
occupying the outside of the cluster, or more properly the 
outer ranges of comb, when a sudden cold spell comes on 
with the cluster spread out all over the hiwe. He then goes 
on to say: 

‘** Especially is this loss very considerable where comb- 
passages are deficient, as in such cases the detacht clusters 
are unable readily to join the main cluster, and are not in 
sufficient numbers to maintain the requisite degree of heat, 
hence arelost. Thus, after each cold snap a loss occurs, 
and when there are a sufficient number of these cold snaps 
during the winter, the whole colony goes little by little till 
the remaining number are not equal to the occasion, when 
all perish. What is your opinion in this matter? Please 
tell us in the American Bee Journal.”’ 

In the above our correspondent brings up a subject 
which has been discust at length at times during the past, 
and ‘‘ winter passageways ’”’ thru the combs have been often 
recommended. The argument brought forth in favor of 
these passageways was that, on the first cold spell, the 
cluster of bees was obliged to contract in order to maintain 
the necessary heat; and in doing so those occupying the 
outer ranges of comb, being in a sluggish state from the 
influence of the cold, failed to pass up and around the comb 
quick enough to keep up with the receding cluster, hence 
were left away from the warmth of the main cluster to 
perish. To obviate this loss winter passageways were rec- 
ommended thru the center of the combs, made by boring or 
cutting holes thru them, or by having a curled shaving 
suspended in each frame. when the swarm was hived, so 
that the bees would of themselves leave such passageways, 
when they were building their combs. a 


By this means the outer bees had direct communication 
with the cluster or main body of beesin the center of the 
hive, so that, even tho partially stiffened with the cold, they 
could easily recede so as to keep up the main cluster. As 
the bees would, asa rule, fill up these passageways each 
summer, it was found to be quite a job to make them each 
fall, when some one proposed boring a hole in the side of th¢ 
hive at the proper place, when, with a square stick of suit- 
able size, pointed at the end, which wasto be slowly 
‘** wormed ”’ (so as not to kill the bees) thru to the opposite 
side of the hive, and thus make a passage thru all the combs 
at once, thus making quite a saving of labor. Where such 
passageways are desired, probably there is no better way 0! 
securing them than this last. ¥ 

However, it was soon found that the bees would remain 
and die within one-half inch of these holes, ds I have see" 
them many and many a time, and as side holes were quite 4 
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damage to the combs, the bees filling them with comb of 
the drone size of cell the next season, the practice of mak- 
ing such passageways has been generally discontinued, I 
believe. Where anything of the kind is used, several 
sticks of suitable length, and inch square, laid across the 
top of the frames, two inches or so apart above the center 
of the cluster, to hold up the covering over the bees that 
much, is now considered preferable to the holes, and is 
something which is used by many of our practical apiarists 
who winter their bees outdoor. 

But from many careful watchings and experiments I 
found that bees would die within % inch of any of these 
passageways, and that such death of bees rarely occurs ex- 
cept during the first heavy freeze each fall, and also that 
these bees die from lack of vitality, or what is commonly 
called “old age,’’ rather than from the cause assigned. 
Usually we have cool, cloudy weather from two to four 
weeks before the first severe cold, so that the old bees do 
not leave the hive toany extent to die, as they do all thru 
the summer months, so that the number of dead bees dying 
from this cause would be considerable, providing some were 
chilled. But at this time of the year, instead of dying at 
once, these old bees seem tolinger along for a chance to go 
out of the hive to die, and so gather in little clusters of 
three, six, ten, twenty, or more, in a place where they re- 
main ina sluggish state till caught by extreme cold, ora 
chance is offered for a flight. ‘a 

I find recordedin an old diary how one year, when a 
fine warm day occurred immediately preceding the first 
very cold weather, the bees all, flew nicely, and at evening 
I was surprised to find sluggish bees clinging to the hives, 
fences, board walks, etc., all about the apiary, while a close 
examination showed them all about on the grass and ground. 
And this is something I have noticed several times since, 
and in some instances to a far greater extent than was no- 
ticed that year, varying as the bees ceast breeding earlier 
or later in the season. And when seeing these dead and 
dormant bees scattered about and clinging to things in 
this way just after a late flight in the fall or early winter, I 
have always thought that I had discovered the real cause 
why bees are found dead in little clusters on the combs after 
the first cold spell of the season, where no flight has oc- 
curred for some time previous. 

And to prove the correctness of thisI will say that, 
upon a cold spell coming immediately after such flights, 

very few if any clusters of dead bees are found, and very 
straggling o.c., ~ith the whole colony clustered compactly 
for winter, whether there were any passageways or not. 
Then, again, I have often noticed that these little knots of 
bees were left to die only with the first contraction of the 
cluster, as later on no gain of dead bees clustered about in 
little knots seemed to be made among the combs with each 
expansion and contraction, even tho our correspondent 
would lead us to believe that it was a thing kept up after 
each warm spell. 

There is only one way that I know of for each to arrive 
at the truth in these matters, and that is to set apart a few 
colonies for an experiment, trying them in each way, or in 
any way that the mind is led to think may provea good 
thing. That which succeeds may then be tried on a larger 
scale, and if on this larger trial it still proves a success, 
then the whole apiary can be workt that way. 

_ in the case now in question, set apart three or four colo- 
nies, making winter passageways thru the combs; then try 
an equal number with the sticks across the top of the 
frames, as alluded to above, while another like number is 
left without any preparation at all. In this way, after a 
series of winters, the truth of the matter can be found out 
by a careful comparison of the whole. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Experiences and Foul Brood in Cuba. 
BY G. ROCKENBACK. 


A M upon the open veranda writing, wearing a light 
undershirt, crost or mosquito-bar pattern, with the ther- 


’ mometer registering 85 degrees in the shade. 
erns 


bellfl 


Tropical 
wave around me, with the smell of pomegranates and 
‘ower blossoms in the air. 

When I left the office of the American Bee Journal last 
supplied with a good stock of bee-smokers and veils, I 
+ k a header direct for Havana, and then by rail to Cai- 
ak some 236 miles east of Havana. I changed cars 
re “mes, and bought three extra passes, because three 
_ rent railroad companies operate between the two 
places, and they don’t issue any thru tickets. Their charges 


fall, 


tX 





are only 10 cents a mile, baggage extra, which is a very 
stiff price for a ride in a stock-car, with hardwood benches, 
and lighted with candles. 

After arriving in Caibarien I stopt one week with my 
friend, H. Gunz, postmaster of the place, having about 6,000 
inhabitants. From there I went 36 miles east by sailboat, 
to Sta. Cataline, where the apiary of M. J. Carbo is sit- 
uated, which consists of 75 colonies, allin the dovetailed 
hives with Hoffman self-spacing frames; also a 10-inch 
foundation mill, a 4-frame reversible Cowan extractor, 
Dadant uncapping-can, three uncapping knives, four bee- 
smokers, 100 5-gallon cans, and a number of hogsheads ; 
also ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture,’’ and other traps too numerous 
to mention. Mr. Carbo is the owner of a large sugar plan- 
tation, with a sugar-mill 20 rods from the apiary. He is 
also a practical apiarist, but not much acquainted with foul 
brood, with which his apiary is rotten, every colony being 
in bad condition. In some of them the bees swarmed out 
just before I came here; by raising the hive-cover the 
stench would almost knock a person down. 

The first thing I was going to do was to cure that api- 
iary of its disease by the McEvoy process, as the bees were 
in two yards, one of them containing 16, the other 60 
colonies. 

So, to begin, I made 100 pounds of foundation, lots of 
wax being on hand: also125 hives and frames were boiled, 
as I had a large sugar-kettle, and all the steam I wanted, 
also two colored fellows to assist me. I tackled-the small 
yard first, to see how the McEvoy plan would work. I hived 
the bees on full frames of foundation, and after four days I 
transferred them to a new set of hives and foundation, just 
as per the McEvoy treatment. Of course, little did I dream 
of not curing that yard. Twoweeks later I examined them, 
and to my surprise all of the capt brood was black and rot- 
ten; in some of the combs not one bee would hatch. The 
foul brood was worse than ever. I had just read the “‘A B 
C of Bee-Culture,’’ where it says no starving is required to 
cure it. 

Not being satisfied with the McEvoy plan,I hived 20 
colonies on foundation, and starved them four daysina 
dark cellar, and then I transferred them into new hives on 
new foundation. The result was just as before—one-half 
of the brood was dead and rotten two weeks after being 
hived the last time. 

I have also tried three other ways with drugs, but with 
no success. 

In the American Bee Journal for 1893 there are no less 
than 33 articles on foul brood, and not one of them will cure 
here. I believe M. M. Baldridge, in 1894, said he was going 
to give a foul brood cure which could be relied upon. AsI 
have only a few copies of the different bee-papers to refer 
to, probably some new cure has been discovered within the 
last two years. I have not read any bee-papers since 1897. 

A sample copy handed me when I was in the Bee Jour- 
nal office last fall, contains a very interesting article by 
Fred Craycraft, read at the Philadelphia convention, which 
is very inviting for the American bee-keepers to go to 
Cuba, but it contradicts itself. 

I have made 300 miles on horseback, in an unbroker 
country similar to the Rockies, with veil in pocket and 
smoker in hand ready for execution on any apiary that I 
came across. Half of the time I stood in the saddle. I have 
been as far south as Santus Spiritus; have also followed up 
the mountains which line the north coast from east to west 
some 30 miles; have examined about 50 different apiaries, 
some as large as 75 colonies, all in log gums, which were 
started last February with a few logs taken from the woods, 
and I have yet to find an apiary that is not rotten. 

South of Yoguajay 15 miles is a native that wasin New 
York State during the war, and he put in one season with a 
large bee-keeper in New York. He speaks English quite 
well, and has an apiary of 70 log hives rotten with foul 
brood. I have no doubt but the whole Island is rotten from 
end to end. 

Would it be safe to import a number of colonies to be- 
gin with? I would like to hear from some of our foul-brood 
authorities on this subject. 

I don’t believe there is a single individual in the United 
States to-day who can cure foul brood here by drugs or 
starvation. 

In the Progressive Bee-Keeper for February and De- 
cember, 1895, ‘‘ Rosehill Observer ’’ says he came very near 
going with bag and baggage to Cuba. But don’t envy 
Osborn and Craycraft. In short, let me say to ‘‘ Observer,” 
take $500, as I did, go to Cuba, and inside of six months if 
you aren’t back, much sadder and wiser, to all appearance, 
Iam a—whatyoumaycallhim. Cuba, Jan. 21. 
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Is it the New York Bee-Disease ? 
BY ABEL GRESH. 


AVING learned about all I know about bees and honey 
production from the writings of the contributors of the 

~~" American Bee Journal giving their experiences, I feel 
it incumbent on me to contribute an experience that I had 
out of the usual, or different from any other I ever met with. 


_In the autumn of 1897, having about 115 colonies of bees» 
which number, with slight variations, I had had for six or 
eight years previously, my assistant informed me he no- 
ticed brood in one hive that failed to hatch, and was a cof- 
fee-brown in color. I decided to be on the safe side of 
foul brood, so I sulphured the bees at once. In preparing 
the rest for wintering, my assistant again said he found 
several that showed signs of foul brood, but being late no 
further notice was taken of it. As was my custom, I put 
about 80 colonies into the cellar, where they had wintered 
well for about six or eight years, and the remainder I packt 
in large boxes with chaff on the summer stands, and I con- 
cluded [hada nice startin foul brood. My assistant had 
some previous experience with that dread bee-disease, and 
pronounced every symptom present, excepting ropiness in 
the dead larve and the glue-pot smell were lacking. 

In the spring of 1898 bees generally came out alive, but 
some were quite weak; all were prepared to build up as 
usual, but many failed in hatching more than one-third to 
one-half of their brood, and in consequence remained weak, 
while others built up strong and healthy, and gathered 
honey freely. The brood that failed to hatch in some cases 
dried to a brown scale in the bottom of the cell; in others, 
where it was capt, the capping had a brown, sunken ap- 
pearance, and usually had a small pin-hole in the center. 
At times we were convinced it was genuine foul brood, but 
at other times we still doubted, because, as I said before, 
genuine ropiness was lacking in the dead brood, as was the 
stench attributed to genuine foul brood. 


In looking over the yard as a whole, I discovered that 
the disease largely predominated amongst the colonies that 
I wintered in the cellar, and asuspicion was at once aroused 
in my mind, that the cellar was responsible for the trouble. 
Ithen instructed my assistant in preparing colonies for 
winter, to double all weak afflicted colonies, see they had 
plenty of honey, and we would not put any into the cellar 
in the fall ot 1898. I packt about 40 colonies in chaff, as 
usual—the best and least afflicted—and the balance, about 
45, [left on the summer stands, with no protection except 
that I took off the enameled sheets, and covered the brood- 
frames with burlap sacking, placing on this a half-story 
rim, into which I put chaff or sawdust filled cushion, then 
the lid, and lastly shade-boards on the lid, projecting about 
10 inches in the front and the rear. 


In this condition they wintered fairly well, few failing 
to respond last spring, and, when building up, very slight 
traces of the malady was found here and there, perhaps 
from a few cells to a few square inches in extent, and I do 
not expect to find any trace of it next spring, asI have 
packt the same as last winter. 


In 1898 I had about 1,600 pounds of comb honey, and the 
past year 1,200 pounds. : 

My cellar is inclined to dampness, and consequent 
molding. When I had about 80 colonies in it, the thermom- 
eter ordinarily registered 45 degrees, seldom fell as low as 
40 degrees, and I frequently noticed when the honey season 
opened the bees would gnaw down some badly-molded 
combs and build new. I think high temperature enabled 
the bees to winter all right, and mold caused the larvz to 
die in the combs. 


My bees, as well as those within a radius of 20 miles or 
more, gathered considerable honey last fall that has a de- 
cidedly bitter taste. Iam not sure of its source, but incline 
to the belief that it comes from the bloom of what is known 
as ‘‘devil’s club,’’ which was very largely visited by bees 
about the time blackberries were ripe. Elk Co., Pa. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AA AAA Ah hb 








‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the new bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome mew yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 














Report of the Colorado State Conventio 


(Continued from page 85.} 


THE HIVE QUESTION. 


J. KE. Lyon—I wouldn’t give a snap of the finger for the 
kind of hives. The frames have more to do with it, ang 
the bees more than the frames. It is true, they need shel. 
ter. But give me any old box, with movable frames, and] 
will produce as much honey as with the latest hive. There 
is no use in taking up the 8 and 10 frame question. But we 
do want frames every year. I have had to doa lot of 
work in cutting down frames. To produce honey in quap- 
tity we must handle /rames. We can’t handle hives, we 
must handle frames. I never produceda larger crop than 
last year. It was all by handling /rames. 


Mr. Martin—I am much like Mr. Lyon. The different 
lengths of the frames manufactured bother me more than 
anything else about the hives. 

Mr. Tracy—There is a great deal in the frame, alsoa 
great dealin the hive. Butif you get the dovetailed hive 
all the time, you get the same all the time. 

J. B. Adams—I have dovetailed hives in my apiary that 
vary ¥% of an inch in length. 

Mr. Bates—I like the Wisconsin hive the best—the 
frames always fit. I have mostly used the 8-frame Wiscon- 
sin, but have used others. 

H. Rauchfuss—I have used almost every kind of hive, 
from the Heddon with a frame less than six inches deep, to 
those with frames 11 inches deep. I have some Wisconsin 
hives that I will sell cheap. I don’t like the frame-rest. 
Sometimes every frame needs to be taken out, and the 
frame-rest projecting in the Wisconsifi hive causes the 
honey in the brace-combs at the ends to scrape against it. 
Now they have improved the Wisconsin hive so it takes the 
Hoffman frame. But I don’t like the Hoffman frame. My 
preference is a standing closed-end frame of %-inch stuf 
all around, the top and bottom-bars % inch wide, and the 
end-bars 1% inches wide. The top-bars are grooved on the 
underside for fastening foundation with melted wax, and 
the end-bars havea slight groove on the outside for the 
wires to rest in, so they will not get cut or dull the knife 
when the frames are scraped. For an extracting-frame this 
can’t be beaten. All the help I have had always say when 
they come to the closed-end frames, ‘‘ Now we can extract.” 
The end-bars keep the fingers out of the honey, and the 
narrow top-bars favor uncapping, and do not cause the 
combs to break in the extractor. The Hoffman frame is the 
worst one to extract from. The top-bar projects beyond the 
thickness of the comb, causing the comb to break in ex 
tracting. The new Hoffman is not the frame for extract: 
ing. Moreover, a closed-end frame can be inverted, so that 
the comb may be built solid. The original idea of the wice 
top-bar was to do away with the honey-board. It works all 
right the first season. After that the bees will build brace 
combs between the top-bars. Some of the top-bars warp. 
There is no brace-comb trouble with the honey-board. 

Ch. Adams—Whenever I get a Wisconsin hive I get ne 
of it as soon as possible. I have had the same experience 
exactly in regard to the top-bars and hoyey-board. 7 

Mr. Brock—The hive question would be easily se‘tled 
we could get all bee-keepers to use the same things. The 
most trouble comes when a bee-keeper buys other fixtures 
than what he started with. 

E. R. Root—It is a pretty difficult matter to make one 
hive to please every one. We have sold frames with ner 
rower top-bars for extracting, but we put up thick top-bats 
in extra supers to avoid having two styles of frames in tf 
same hive. I suspect this is one of the questions whic! 
locality has something to do with. We shortened the toy 
bar in the new Hoffman frame to do away with the giuins 
to the ends of the hive. In regard to Mr. Lyon’s remars 
Mr. Coggshall says locality comes first, next the man, an 
lastly the hive, andI have seen that demonstrated 1% 
yards. ; 

Mr. Tracy—The Danzenbaker cover furnisht with 
new dovetailed hive warpt with me. 
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Mr. Root—We have had some complaints with the Dan- | cleats should be down, soas to leave a_ bee-space over the 
enbaker cover in Colorado. Did you follow directions in | frames. 


auing 
~ Sr. Tracy—Yes. 

Mr. Root—If so, you nailed the wrong way. The direc- 
tions we sent out were found to be wrong. That is changed 
now. lam afraid the time will come whena special kind 
of hive will have to be made for this locality. 


H. Rauchfuss—I have always been in favor of a square- 
edged hive, but have come to the conclusion itis not the 
thing. For some seasonsI have used a large number of 
supers, with some hives made to correspond, that were rab- 
beted in a peculiar way, and I find by actual practice on a 
large scale that this arrangement is superior to the square 
edge. ‘The sides only, of the supers and hiyes, are rabbeted. 
The rabbet is made on the outside of the upper edge of the 
super sides, and on the inside of the lower edge. Hence, 
when a super is set on another, or on a hive rabbeted in like 
manner on the outside, the two rabbets fit together—that 
is, they fit together on the outside, thus making a close 
joint, and they would fit together on the inside if the rab- 
bets above and below were cut to the same depth; but they 
are not, the outside rabbet at the top of the sides of one 
super being cut % inch deep, and the inside rabbet at the 
bottom of the super above being cut 4 inch deep, both rab- 
bets extending in width half-way thru the thickness of the 
board. Hence, when the sides of two supers come together, 
there is aclose joint outside, but inside there is a bee-space 
of y inch. The ends of the supersare not rabbeted, but the 
same result is achieved here, too, in a different way, by 
making the ends only 44 inches deep, the sides, of course, 
being the regulation 4% inches. A thin strip projecting 
downwards about % inch, nailed along the lower portion of 
the ends, makes the super tight outside here also. In this 
way there is virtually a bee-space of 4 inch all around be- 
tween the supers, or between a super and a hive, while at 
the same time all joints are tight. The result is that in 
actual practice, whenever a super is raised, however much 
the bees crowd over the edge where the bee-space is, they do 
not crowd over where the joints are tight, and the super 


may be slapt straight down again without killing one ; 
furthermore, the Supers are never propolized to each other 
or to the hive, and need no chisel to be pried apart; hence, 


supers may be inspected, lifted off and set on with the 
greatestease. These two things may seem strange, and I 
do not know how to account for them exactly, but they are 
so, nevertheless, These supers and hives originally came 
from a Chicago supply firm which does not now exist. 
Then I think the square edge is not the thing, because we 
winter our bees outside, and the principal point is to keep 
them dry. The old covers were not wide enough ; the new 
covers are better, but the water will run in and moisten the 
whole top of the hive, and the wind blows the rain and snow 
clear across under the cover. I think it would be better to 
have a rabbet outside, so the water could never get in, as in 
those Chicago hives. 

Mr. Martin—Has any one any objection to the length of 
the Danzenbaker cover? I find it too short. 


F. Rauchfuss—I have noticed that of late some covers 
have been furnisht too short, so that it was necessary to 
plane the cleatsat the ends of the cover, especially when 
burlap isused. As to the frames, the short Hoffman frames 
wont fitold hives. There is also a slight difference in 
hives of different years, as muchas % of an inch. 


__ Mr. Root—Kight or nine years ago complaint was made 
of burr-combs at the ends of the hives, $0 we shortened the 
hive ’sinch ateach end. In regard to the covers, one of 
ourmen once made a mistake of \% inch, and those covers 
came to Colorado. We adopt the plan now of having hives 
nailed up to go with the hives we send out. If any one 
Wants a long top-bar he can get it. 

? Mr. Sylvester—As to the covers, it is only necessary to 
plane off the underpart of the cleat. I should choose the 
mew frame in preference to any of the others. When fix- 
ing up hives for winter, I put two or three thicknesses of 
newspaper over the frames,and water never comes thru, 
‘ven with unpainted covers. I would like to sell some Wis- 


consin hives at half price. 
__ Pres. Aikin—I have concluded the best thing is to have 
athin inner cover, with any sort of a cover above anda 


Stone on top of that. 
ie re Pag ee age hive has an inner cover 
net -ws . isa great nuisance. Burlap isa 
nusance, too—whenever it projects it draws the water. 

H. Rauchfuss—The Wisconsin inner cover is a nuisance 


Mr. Porter—I have had much experience with the old 
Langstroth-Simplicity hive, with the ends of the top-bars 
in a notcht stick. -That arrangement is a great mistake. 
For a cover, the most practical for moving is just a plain 
flat one, one inch thick, as I found in moving half a car of 
bees recently. The moisture of the bees warpt the thin 
covers. Plain edges are much the best in tiering up hives 
and supers inside the house. For wintering, there is no 
objection to the dovetailed hive. The Winconsin cover 
winters better. It would pay to make a substitute for win- 
tering. 

Pres. Aikin—I favor the square edge with the inner 
cover. If one does not have his hives in the shade, he is 
almost obliged to use a shade-board. I have often removed 
the covers from dovetailed hives and found the wax under- 
neath white with heat—almost at the melting-point—and 
the bees driven from the supers, 


A STANDARD SHIPPING-CASE FOR COLORADO. 


The subject, ‘‘Shall we have a standard shipping-case 
for Colorado ?’’ was introduced by Mr. Cornelius, who spoke 
briefly, saying he favored the double-tier case, and that last 
season he received some cases with the ends too narrow. 
Mr. Porter—The intent of the question was to bring in 
uniformity of shipping-cases in loading cars. A difference 
of an eighth of an inch in thickness makes a great deal of 
difference. Any one who will load a few cars of honey will 
find thisa real nuisance. Then as to the dripping-cleats, 
many did not know what to do with them—whether to use 
them inside or outside. 

Mr. Root—We have been making the ends lighter to 
save freight. 

F. Rauchfuss—Three-fourths of the bee-keepers threw 
the dripping-cleats aside, and many mistakes were made. 
In this country the material of cases in the flat should be 
weighted down when it is taken out of the crate, until it is 
nailed up. The double-tier case was adopted as the stan- 
dard of this Association years ago. As to what other peo- 
ple think of it, Peycke Bros., in a letter last spring, said, 
** We would also advise to abolish the double-deck case. 
Thruout this part of the country, and in fact wherever our 
trade reaches, we find that itis objected to.’’ But at our 
spring meeting the representative of Peycke Bros. admitted 
there was not much objection to the double-tier case. The 
double-tier case is a trade-mark of Colorado honey. It ex- 
poses more honey to view than the single-tier. Of course, 
it is more expensive, and the single-tier case ships better.., 

A Member—I think we ought to havea full eighth of 
an inch between the cover and the sections. 

F. Rauchfuss—If you don’tuse the dripping-cleats you 
have that space anyhow. 

Mr. Lyon—I think the sticks are a nuisance. There 
would be less height in the car if the sticks were done away 
with. 

The secretary then read a letter from S. T. Fish & Co., 
date Nov. 16, 1899, as follows: 


Mr. R. C. Aikin :—We intended giving you a letter on 
- the subject of packages for Colorado honey, but on reflection 
think it best not to express a// our views, but will be pleased 
to answer any inquiries. 

Colorado should by all means adopt the single-tier case. 
We do not know of one advantage in favor of the double- 
deck, and there are many items against its use. It exposes 
to view too much honey. By this we mean it requires too 
much honey to make a proper facing. If the top tier leaks, 
it damages the bottom tier. It is not as convenient to han- 
dle, and not as convenient for freigat men in shipping. It 
is more trouble in packing the honey, as you are compelled 
to get more facing. One thing that should be imprest upon 
the bee-keeper is that every man should have a rubber 
stamp and put his name on his honey-case. 

Some cars contained cases in ‘which the sections were 
interwoven, and the honey was only fit for the extractor. 
Some honey had moths in, or at least the web, and we can 
not trace these things, because the bee-keeper’s name is not 
on the cases., It is no benefit to put the residence on, be- 
cause some dealers are prejudiced against Colorado ‘honey 
on account of having it granulate on their handsin past 
seasons, so that it is just as well that the residence be left 
off. 

Another subject we should like your Association to take 
up, and that is to try to arrange to sell the honey by the 
pound and not by the case, simply because we can not edu- 
cate the Eastern trade to buy by the case, as it is not cus- 





when put on the wrong way. When put on the frames the 


tomary, and your asking this is compelling a hardship upon 
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us to try to undo the custom in the East. Some cases 
weigh net 20 pounds, and we can not sell it when it weighs 
this net, by the pound, but must sell it by the package. 

We much prefer the good-will of your Association, and 
therefore do not want to make any further comments to- 
day, but we are ready at any and all times to answer any 
inquiries, or answer any discussions. 

Your system of grading is not correct, and should be 
remedied. 

We could register further complaints, but it may not be 
judicious on our part at this time. 

Respectfully, S. T. Fiso & Co. 

Pres. Aikin—Fish & Co. offered to write a paper for this 
convention on ‘‘ Packing and Packages,’’ and this is what 
they sent. 

Mr. Root—Fish & Co. started us with the no-drip case. 
They had seen Hetherington’s case, and urged us to adopt 
it. I have heard wishes exprest that the Colorado people 
would not use the double-tier case. 

Pres. Aikin—I prefer the single-tier; not because there 
is less to face. I prefer the no-drip case, because sometimes 
a little honey drips from unsealed cells. 

Mr. Porter—The double-tier case is used because our 
local market universally requires it. It always will be sold 
before the single-tier. I know of one dealer who sold out 
every double-tier case before he solda single one of the 
others. I have changed sections from the single-tier to 
the double-tier in order to sell the honey. 

Mr. Pease—We shipt out 22 carloads—if the Eastern 
market prefers the single-tier, why should we not adopt it? 

F. Rauchfuss—As to Fish & Co.’s objection that the 
double-tier exposes to view too much honey, if anybody ob- 
jects it should be the producer, not the dealer. In regard 
to selling by the case, we go by our grading rules, which 
guarantee a certain weight. Asto the honey leaking, our 
Colorado honey does not leak so much. It is true the sin- 
gle-tier is more convenient for shipping. It is easier to tier 
it up to some height, especially now that we are compelled 
to put in 30,000 pounds to makeacar. If they don’t object 
to putting a producer’s name on, why should théy object to 
the address? I received a letter from a bee-keeper in Chi- 
cago who is also a honey-dealer, who also wanted a single- 
tier case used, and the stamp left off, for the very reason 
he didn’t want it recognized as Colorado honey. Then, as 
to what they say of inferior honey, this season, on account 
of the scarcity, dealers bought a whole lot of inferior honey 
produced by farmers; but the honey that came thru our 
Association will bear comparison with any. If we guaran- 
tee a net weight of 22 pounds per case, that gives them a 
basis to figure on. Honey is quoted by the case in the Den- 
ver market. The sections here are almost uniform, all of 
the same width. As for the wax-moth, that is preposterous. 
We have no wax-moth in Colorado. As for granulating, 
here is a section of honey 15 months old, that has been ex- 
posed to the cold continuously, that does not show a sign of 
it. This year’s product has not granulated. There might 
be a season in which it would granulate soon, but asa rule 
it compares favorably with honey produced in other locali- 
ties. 

Mr. Pease—If a single-tier case is preferred by com- 
mission men, why should we not have it? 

H. Rauchfuss—One objection is that the cover and the 
bottom are wide and will shrink. Even double-tier cases 
sometimes have covers too narrow. 

F. Rauchfuss—The single-tier covers and bottoms are 
usually in two pieces. 

Mr. Root—One reason for preferring the single-tier is 
that these cases can be piled up high without toppling over. 
I remember seeing a pile of cases in a commission house 
that had tipt over with disastrous results. That is the main 
reason. It holds true in the car also. 

In shipping carloads, paper on the top to keep out the 
dust is a good thing. Capt. Hetherington covers the whole 
carload. 

F. Rauchfuss—We have done that three years, and for 
two years used a canvas over the whole, and the honey ar- 
rived in good shape. 

Mr. Root—Personally, I prefer the Colorado honey. I 
keep a square can of it for use in my own home. I advise 
you to put labels all over your honey, and have it known as 
Colorado honey. 

Mr. Brock—I prefer to have it labeled as Colorado 
honey, on account of the preference for it in the East. 

Pres. Aikin—A house that handles a large amount of 
honey explicitly wanted me not to label mine. I consider 
that rascality. 





ee 


H. Rauchfuss—They don’t want the consumer or dealer 
to find out where the honey comes from. That is the main 
objection. 

Mr. Lyon—There is more truth in that. Some of my 
honey found its way to Boston, and consequently a Boston 
man wrote to me direct. 

Mr. Jones—I came from the far East, from Canada, ang 
have been much interested in this convention. In Canada 
we use only the single-tier case, but produce nearly all ex. 
tracted honey, as it is socold. The honey here far excels 
ours for certain purposes. It takes very little white clover 
honey to satisfy one, but he can eat two or three times as 
much alfalfa honey. 

Ch. Adams—One reason why objection is made to 
stamping the cases is that the buyers are afraid their custo- 
mers will get used to Colorado honey, and won’t get East- 
ern honey another year. 

(Continued next week.] 


























CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The meme may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Epr1rTor.| 








Giving Indoor Bees a Flight. 


Would it be well to give bees a flight on a warm day in the 
winter, by taking them out of the root-house, if handy? Would 
it do them any harm if they appeared to smell all right, buta 
little uneasy ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—If ‘“‘they appear to smell all right but a little un. 
easy,’’? better let them alone till time to take them out for good. 
When bees are wintered outdoors, a warm day and a flight is a 
fine thing for them, but it doesn’t seem to work just the same if 
they are inacave oracellar. Somehow they don’t settle down 
quietly when returned. 

es Se es 


Building up a Nucleus. 


I have the queen received last fall in a small hive, that I made, 
about 10 inches to the edge inside. I could accommodate her in 
no other way, as it was too late and cold to introduce her, but! 
got a few bees and put in with her, and she commenced to lay. 
She laid about 100 eggs, only half of which hatcht, and then stopt 
There are only about 100 bees left now, as they have died off. | 
want to know some way to start her laying, as I think if she does 
not commence pretty soon they will all die out. I keep them in 
the kitchen, closing the entrance with a piece of wire-netting. She 
is a pure Italian, so I don’t want to lose her. I carry them out 
every warm day. New YORK. 


ANSWER.—Don’t think of building up a colony from eggs laid 
by a queen with only a hundred workers. Remove the queen from 
one of your colonies and introduce the Italian queen, or else grad- 
ually add bees and brood to your little nucleus. You can take from 
one of your colonies a frame or two of bees (with brood if they 
have it), being sure not to take the queen, imprison these for a day 
or two, and then they can be given to your little nucleus. 


—__——_—_—=<- 


Bee-Candy, Feeding, Etc. 


1. Iam located in central Ohio with my bees on the west bank 
of a pond of spring water, about 20 feet square, with a little bill 
and orchard on the west, the hives facing the southeast. We have 
white clover, goldenrod and linden blossoms in abundance, 
besides black and red raspberry, sweet clover, and a great may 
other wild flowers. Why is this not a good location, with the 
proper treatment and care ? 

2. I have the Falcon chaff hive. Is it as good as any other hive 
on the market, for out-door wintering ? Should the chaff cban- 
bers be filled with chaff, or left as a dead-air space? [ have two 
colonies in these hives, which were the increase of last year 

3. I bought a tested queen and introduced her in one of the 
hives, and I think their stores are rather short, and I would like to 
feed them. I have Hill’s device and chaff cushion over the frames 
Can I make bee-candy and feed them on the summer stand, oF 
will I have to put them in the cellar ? 
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4 Can I feed them while the weather is cold, or would I best 
wait until it is warm enough for them to fl 

5. lf you have any special way of making bee-candy, please 

ive it. 

e 6, Does a cider-mill damage bees in any way ? 

7. What text-book would you recommend as the best—the 
ABC of Bee-Culture, or Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, or some 
other one ? SUBSCRIBER. 


AnsweR.—l. From your description it would seem that you 
bave a fine place for bees. If your bees are placed very close to 
the pond, it would be well to have them face away from it, for 
some bees are likely to drop in the water if the water is directly in 
front of the hives. 

». There is a difference of opinion as to whether chaff hives are 
best. but you cannot be far out of the way. 

3. They can be fed where they are. 

4. Unless you think there is danger of starvation, better wait 
for a warmday. If you think best to feed without waiting for a 
day warm enough for — see that the bees are stirred up enough 
to reach the cake of candy, and then cover up warm. 

5. The common way of making hard sugar candy is good, but 
it is considered a little better to make the Scholz or Good candy. 
Heat good honey, but don’t boil it. Stir in all the pulverized sugar 
it will take, then take it out of the dish and knead it with the 
hands like dough, adding what sugar it will take to make a thick 
dough. Make a cake about an inch thick and lay over the frames. 


6. Yes, unless the mill is enclosed, many bees are drowned at 
times when there is a scarcity of pasturage, and the cider is bad 
for winter stores. 

7. The books you name are both good; so is Prof. Cook’s Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide. 





Moving Bees or Selling and then Buying Again. 


I wish to move 24 colonies of bees about 53 miles by railroad, 
in a freight-car, and 6 miles on the wagon to the car, but the car 
bas to be switcht from one train to another. Could [ try this mov- 
ing, or would you advise me to sell the bees here for a low price, 
and start in the next place anew ? NEBRASKA. 


AnsWER.—If the margin between the price you would get and 
what you would have to give is not too great, better sell and buy 
again. If you bave had a little experience in nnoving bees and can 
be with them personally, better move them than pay too much on 
the exchange. 


——_ 
—_ 


When to Begin Spring Stimulative Feeding. 





1 would like to know how long before a probable honey-flow 
one should practice stimulative feeding so as to have the largest 
number of workers when the flow comes. Our cherry, plum and 
prune trees generally bloom about the middle of March, then, too, 
alfillaree and some other plants are in bloom at that time. 

My bees have an abundant supply of honey, and yesterday 

Jan. 21) there was a cluster on the outside of one of the hives. 
Every warm day the air is full of bees. CALIFORNIA. 


ANsWER.—A worker will begin storing about 37 days after the 
eggislaid. Beginning a little in advance of that would make the 
feeding begin about 6 weeks before the expected harvest. 


2-9 —————— 


Inside Coating for a Honey-Tank. 


_ Imade two honey-tanks of wood and painted them on the out- 
side, but I would like to know what would be good and cheap for 
the inside. Perhaps you can tell me the name of the stuff alcohol- 
barrels are varnisht with. WASHINGTON. 


ANsWER.—I do not know what varnish is used in alcohol-bar- 
rels, and did not suppose any was used. Paraffin is used by some 
for the inside of honey-barrels. Whether it could be easily and 
economically applied to tanks is a question. It is poured hot into 
the barrel, the barrel rapidly whirled so as to make the paraffin 
touch all parts and then quickly poured out. Possibly if the tank 
was in a hot place, or in the hot sun, the hot paraffin might be ap- 
plied so the coating would not be unnecessarily heavy. 


a? 
Transferring—Grape-Vine Shade—Ventilating Hives— 
Winter Stores. 


1. [have 30 colonies of bees in square hives which Iam going 
to transfer to Langstroth hives, into frames which are longer and 


a little shallower. Please tell briefly when and bow best to transfer. ° 


2. Tell how to train grape-vines for shade. 

3. Why not ventilate hives by a register in the cover ? 

4. Will a colony, for which 25 pounds of honey would be ample 
to carry it thru the winter, consume any more if it had say 50 
Pounds given to it in the fall ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Follow the instructions of your bee-book, the 
only special point in your case being that the combs are to be 
transferred from one kind of frames to another of different size. 
When the first considerable flow of honey comes, so the bees are 
busy for a few days, cut the comb out of the old frame and then 
cut just enough from the top or bottom to make a comfortable fit 
inthe new frame. That will fill the new frame, all but a vacancy 





at one end, and it depends upon the size of the old frame as to how 
this vacancy shall be filled. If the piece cut away from the old 
comb is large enough, it can be used for that purpose, or an entire 
old comb car be cut up into pieces to fill some of these vacancies. 

2. The most suitable training is on an overhead trellis, so the 
vines will form a sort of roof over the hives. 

3. That has been practiced to some extent, formerly more than 
at present. One trouble is that the bees cover with glue the wire- 
cloth used to close the hole. 

4. It would not. 


Ee 
Sweet Clover in Pennsylvania. 


Will sweet clover blossom the first year? Do you think it 
would do well in Pennsylvania ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Sweet clover does well in Pennsylvania. growing 
the first year without blossoming. blossoming the second year, and 
in winter dying down root and branch. 


Effect of Cold on Foul-Broody Hives, Etc. 


During the fall of 1898 many of my bees died, leaving consid- 
erable boney in the hives. Since then the hives and frames have 
been empty, standing in a room almost as cold as outdoors. Now, 
if these bees died of foul brood, will it be safe to use these hives 
and frames as they are, or should they be put thru the usual pro- 
cess to avoid the return of the disease ”? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—No amount of freezing would make them safe, if 
there’s foul brood in the case. Don’t trust them if you're at all 
suspicious. 

——-o-_______ 


Bees Getting Thru the Alley Trap. 


Will queens get thru the Alley queen and drone trap when bees 
are swarming ? What would be the effect on 10 strong colonies, of 

utting the queen-traps on about time for swarming to begin, and 
eaving them entirely alone with plenty of room for stores for 3 
weeks? Iam inclined to the belief that a large part of the queens 
will finally get out, and this one point is of the greatest import- 
ance in the scheme I have under consideration. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Queens are not supposed to get thru Alley queen- 
traps, and under ordinary circumstances donot. Answering what 
I suppose to be the heart of your question, I advise you not to try 
the experiment you propose on more than two or three colonies. 
One year | tried much the same thing on a number of colonies. 
When swarming began, each colony would swarm about every 
day. A number of swarms would settle together, then a clump as 
big as your os all go to one hive, leaving the others too 
weak for work. Here and there a queen would get out, either thru 
a trap that was perfect or one that was faulty or thru somecrevice, 
and among such queens there would be virgins, end one of those 
immense clusters would majestically sail out of sight. As the 
memory of those scenes comes up vividly before me, I feel like 
changing my advice and suggesting that a single colony will be 
enough for the experiment. 


—\————s-o oe ——___—_ 


Management for Extracting with Little Attention. 


When spring opens I will have about 20 colonies of bees in 10- 
frame hives. Circumstances are sucht *t I cannot be with them 
oftener than one day a week, or one dv, inten. Ido not wish to 
dispose of my bees, and surplus extracted honey with as little in- 
crease as possible is my aim. I will give you my plan for handling 
them, and wish you to tell me where I am wrong: 

The great-swarming fever here is during the alfalfa bloom, 
from May 20 to June 15, while our greatest surplus is in the fall. I 
thought of using two stories, the upper one to be filled with full 
sheets of comb foundation, and when I notice the colonies building 
up good and strong below (just before the swarming-fever comes, ) 
remove 3 or 4 frames of brood from below and place them in the 
upper story, and place the full frames of foundation in their place. 

I thought that by going thru the hives once a week and treat- 
ing them thus, the queen would not be crowded for room, and if 
the hives were well shaded and with wide entrances there ought to 
be but few swarms, and a nice lot of alfalfa surplus honey to ex- 
tract after-the harvest. 

I have queen-excluding zincs. Do you think it would be best 
to use them, or would it be better to give the queen the freedom of 
the 20 frames ? 

If you have aplan apg | I could get surplus with little in- 
crease, and only one day a week to look after bees, that you think 
beats my plan, please give it. KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—I{ you take only three or four frames, there would 
be swarming in some cases, most likely. Put the story of comb 
foundation below, either with one frame of brood or with nothing 
but foundation, and put the queen below with an excluder be- 
tween. If this is done just before any notion of swarming is enter- 
tained, and if no crowding for room is allowed above, your chances 
will be a good deal better. With 3 stories and abundant entrance 
to each story, there is scarcely a chance for swarming. To avoid 
swarming in this case, it is safer to have no excluder at all; but an 
excluder over the second story would hardly make any difference, 
and they might stand one over the first story. 
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Notge—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d”’ or “ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding cana Also some other changes are used. 








The National Bee-Keepers’ Association is the new 
name of the society resulting from the amalgamation of 
the two organizations, viz.: the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Association and the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. We 
have received notices from the general manager of each 
former society—Messrs. Eugene Secorand Thomas G. New- 
man—informing us of the result of the balloting, which ex- 
pired Feb. 1st, and the vote of each organization was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of amalgamation. 

We wish to take this occasion to congratulate the whete 
membership, and all the bee-keepers in the land, upon the 
happy outcome of the last effort to unite the two national 
bee-keepers’ organizations into one strong body. Now let all 
** bend to the oars,’’ and roll up the membership to a thou- 
sand strong, by the time of the annual meeting here in 
Chicago next August 28, 29 and 30. 

In the number following this we will have more to say 
regarding the result of the recent balloting on amalgama- 
tion, etc. 





Oldest Honey-Comb in the World.—The British Bee 
Journal recently copied the following accourt of a “ find”’ 
of what is supposed to be the oldest honey-comb on earth: 

There is in the possession of Mr. W. Drake, of Broad 


street, Cambridge, a curiosity of great antiquity in the 
shape of a perfect honey-comb, in the center of what was 








once an oak-tree, which, according to naturalists who have 
viewed it, is hundreds of years old; in fact, it is impossible 
to say what age the comb and tree may not be. The tree 
was raised on land in the occupation of Mr, Gale Cornell, of 
Brick-kiln Farm, Bottisham Lode. It had been known to 
be imbedded in the fen land for a long period, and when six 
feet of peat had been taken off the surface, it -was decided 
that the tree, which is of the species known as bog-oak, 
should be raised. It was found to be no less than 100 feet 
long, and the men were in the act of splitting the tree into 
logs, when, in the center of it, they came upon a honey- 
comb, which, with the oak, had been imbedded in the peat. 
The comb was in a perfect state of preservation, and dotted 
about it and lying at the base of the aperture were bees. 





The Wisconsin Convention, which met last weck, was one 
of the best ever held by the State organization of bee-keep- 
ers. We were permitted to be there, and hada splendid 
time in the land of the fur overcoat and basswood honey. 
Next week we hope to have more to say about it. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, N. E. France; vice-president, Jacob Huffman ; secre- 
tary, Ada L.. Pickard ; and treasurer, Harry Lathrop. 





+‘ Phonetic Spelling’’ is the caption of an editorial in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review, in which Editor Hutchinson, 
after spending a page or so upon the difficulties of the case, 
ends with the following despairing paragraph : 

“‘T sorrowfully admit that our spelling is something 
fearful to contemplate, and herculean to accomplish, and it 
will remain such so long as our alphabetical characters are 
so sadly lacking in numbers. This being true, it is better 
that we continue to spell as other folks do, rather than 
waste our energies in attempting to make changes which, 
even if accomplisht, would bring us no nearer the goal 
phonetic spelling.”’ 

Which seems to say, ‘‘ The case is so desperately bad 
that we must just stand it with no effdért to nfake it any bet- 
ter.”’ Apparently Mr. Hutchinson has in mind the few re- 
forms introduced in the columns of this journal and some 
others, from what he says; and he should understand that 
in these reforms the only thing attempted is to make a lit- 
tle improvement in a limited number of words, and not an 
entire system of phonetic spelling. The worst feature in 
the case is that so many, while admitting with Mr. Hutch- 
inson ‘‘that our spelling is something fearful to contem- 
plate,’’ will at the same time insist that it must in ‘no wise 
be marred by any change. It is awful, but it is venerable, 
and it would be sacrilege to rid it of any of its horridness. 
Possibly Mr. Hutchinson woyld join hands with those who 
say, ‘‘If you will give usa genuine phonetic system, I am 
with you.’’ But such persons ought to know that men have 
worn out their lives trying to have accepted a truly phonetic 
system, have printed books and journals phonetically, but 
the public would none of it. The public will stand isolated 
and gradual changes much more readily, as may be seen by 
some of the changes in the Review as compared with the 
printed language a century ago, and admitting that every 
change makes a shock, as Mr. Hutchinson suggests, the 
more rapidly these shocks come the sooneg will they be 
ready to accept what he seems to consider a desired goal. 

Mr. Hutchinson emphasizes, the fact that very few of 
our words are spelled phonetically, indeed, putting rather 
too much emphasis upon it, for he says that in a hundred 
consetutive words in the Review he found only /wo spelled 
phonetically, while of the first five words in the column in 
which this statement is made, five of them may be said to 
be spelled phonetically—*“ clip and fix over as.’’ That is 
on the supposition that by ‘‘ phonetically’? we mean that 
each letter has its one sound, and each sound its one letter 
Possibly Mr. Hutchinson has some other idea of what pho- 
netic spelling is, for in a list of words that he says he looks 





upon as spelled phonetically occurs “‘ pi,’’ and if that is the 
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word he uses whea some one has spilled a lot of type, then 
itis hardly phonetically spelled, for there are only two 
letters to express its three sounds. 

Just how Mr. Hutchinson can believe that the changes 
adopted in this journal, ‘‘even if accomplisht, would bring 
us no nearer the goal—phonetic spelling,’’ it is somewhat 
dificult to understand. Much the same thought is exprest 
in another place, where he says, ‘“‘It is true that the newly 
proposed changes shorten up the words, but they don’t spell 
them phonetically. They simply compel us to unlearn one 
unphonetic way of spelling a word and learn another un- 


phonetic method.”” Will Mr. Hutchinson point out a single 


word in which the spelling has been changed in this journal 
that was not a nearer approach to phonetic spelling ? Will 
he point to anumber of words in which the part changed was 
not phonetically spelled ? On thecontrary, it would not be 
difficult to make out quite a list of words that are changed 
from unphonetic to purely phonetic spelling, as pas¢ for 
passed, mist for missed, rapt for rapped, scoft for scoffed, 
smnuft for snuffed, stopt for stopped, etc. 

Mr. Hutchinson says: “If by making occasional 
changes, as proposed by the promoters of the so-called 
phonetic system, we could gradually change the spelling of 
words until they were all spelled really and truly phoneti- 
cally, should hold up both hands in favor of the plan; 
but with our limited number of letters this is simply an 
impossibility.”’ 

Now, Mr. Hutchinson, if you and others like you will 


stop trying to discourage, and give us the aid of your in- 
fluence, the very thing that you would hold up both hands 
forcan easily be accomplisht. First, get all the silent let- 
ters thrown out, and come as near to phonetic spelling as 
can be done with our present number of characters, and that 


being once done, it will be a short job to import a sufficient 
number of additional characters to make the spelling 
phonetic. But please don’t sullenly fall back on the breech- 
ing and say, “It’s no use.’’ Stop hindering, and delight 
us with your help. 





Alialfa and Bees.—In a very interesting paper read be- 
forethe Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Prof. S. J. Hun- 
tergave an account of a series of very thoro experiments 
and observations made tenting on the field. Referring to 
the fertilization of alfalfa, he says: 


The alfalfa blossom is so constructed that it is impos- 
sible forit to fertilize itself, that is, the pollen can not fall 
upon the point of fertilization, but must be carried to that 
point by some agency. From the shape and size of the 
alfalfa blossom, it is not probable that cross-fertilization 
could be safely accomplisht by means of currents of air. 


So insects must do the work, bees being the chief opera- 
tors, a bee while sipping its wee portion of nectar deposit- 
ing a few grains of pollen brought from another flower. He 
Says: 

A hundred seed-pods were gathered from a field 25 miles 
away from any known colony of bees, and another hundred 
pods from a field less than one-half mile from a large api- 
ary. The pods of these two groups were counted, and it 
was found that the pods taken near-by the bees averaged 
two-thirds greater number of seed, and showed seed larger, 
plumper, and more uniform in size. And while the bees 
Were conducting this valuable seed-making work, they were 
likewise gathering a quality of honey which, submitted to 
al known tests, has proven itself the equal, if not the supe- 
nor, of any other well-known variety of honey. 

_Ithas been my observation further that alfalfa will 
yield the greatest amount of honey under circumstances 
Which tend to give the plant the most vigorous growth. If 
ne plant is upon upland, dry weather will affect the secre- 
ton of nectar before it will in the valley, such as the 
Arkansas, where the roots of the plants extend to the water. 
During a dry period bees will fly over fields in bloom to a 
held which is irrigated, and is beginning to bloom. 

The greatest activity in apiculture in this State is to be 
‘ound in the alfalfa regions. In the alfalfa-growing por- 





tions of the State the average yield per colony in 1898 ex- 
ceeded, 60 pounds, while in portions of the State where 
alfalfa was not a prominent factor in the honey-production, 
the bees did well to procure a livelihood for themselves with- 
out furnishing a surplus for their masters. Some colonies 
situated in the alfalfa region were able to yield that season 
a surplus of 200 pounds of comb honey. 

he conclusions of the three years’ study of the alfalfa 
regions of this State, then, briefly stated, are, that the 
highest returns from the alfalfa meadow are to be secured 
by an early spring cultivation of roots with the disk har- 
row, and a summer visitation of the blossoms by the honey- 




















REv. M. MAHIN, D. D., for nearly 30 years a reader of 
the American Bee Journal, is still interested in bee-keeping, 
tho he has preacht 107 times since the last session of his 
conference—the North Indiana—last April. He has been 
doing the most of the work of a presiding elder who is an 
invalid. 


Mr. F. G. HERMAN, of Bergen Co., N. J., has lately 
had the picture of his nice apiary printed in his local news- 
paper, using the same engraving and sketch as we gave on 
the first page of the Bee Journal for Oct. 5, 1899. Mr. Her- 
man’s apiary isin an ideal spot,and its appearance in the 
newspaper referred to will doubtless help the sales of his 
honey. Others might follow this example and be the gain- 
ers thereby. 


Mr. L.. A. HAMMOND, of Washington Co., Md., wrote 
us Feb. 2 about an effort being put forth in their State leg- 
islature, looking toward the enactment of a law against 
glucose adulteration. Hon. Chas. G. Briggs, who intro- 
duced the Bill into the State Assembly, reported to Mr. 
Hammond that the committee to which it was referred, re- 
ported unfavorably upon it, taking the “‘ position that the 
adulteration of honey with glucose was not necessarily in- 
jurious, and said this should not make it a crime.’’ Beauti- 
ful argument that, isn’t it? If that is a fair sample of the 
great ability of Maryland legislators, it is high time that 
some honorable members are elected to make their laws. As 
adulterating milk with water would not necessarily be in- 
jurious, we presume that wonderful committee would say it 
would be all right ! 

We want to say that Mr. Briggsdid all he could to have 
the Bill enacted, and regretted very much the unfavorable 
action of the committee. 

What is first needed is a strong National law against 
food adulteration, and then uniform laws by all the States 
along the same line. That isa goal worth working for. 


Mrs. R. C. Arkin, of Larimer Co., Colo., in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture, referring to the spelling reform, says: 


* Tho it will be like parting from an old and esteemed 
friend for me to adopt any other method of spelling phthisic, 
beaux, etc., yet I believe it will save much wear and 
tear on the coming generation to leave out some of the 
superfluous letters. By the way, I should like to ask if Dr. 
Miller, Mr. A. I. Root, Mr. York, or any of the other breth- 
ren, have ever eaten any ghoughphtheightteeaux. If not, 
I should like to have the pleasure of cooking some for them 


_ if they will make us a visit.”’ 


Thinking of phthisic and a few other words, one can 
easily puzzle out that ‘‘ potatoes’’ may be the name of the 
article of diet referred to by Mrs. Aikin, and the spelling is 
legitimately copied from other words, all but the gh at the 
beginning ; surely gh never has the sound of p in any Eng- 
lish word! Hold hard; what about gh in hiccough (pro- 
nounced hic-up)? Let us be very careful that no ruthless 
hand be laid upon our beautiful and symmetrical spelling! 

But we have no doubt that if Mrs. Aikin has good 
queoughugheaei to go with her potatoes, etc., almost any 
bee-keeper would enjoy a meal at her table. 


SEE ad. of Golden’s Combination Hive in this issue. 
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Separators and Fences.—The idea that sections are 
better filled without separators than with them is a mere 
notion, says F. LL. Thompson, in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper. He quotes Heddon and Doolittle as agreeing with 
him in this. If entirely free communication is no better 
than separators, how can fences be better than separators ? 
A number of times Mr. Thompson tried separators in half 
of a super with no separators in the other half of the same 
super, and the result was always the same—no difference to 
be seen. 


Introducing Just-Hatcht Queens.—A Stray Straw in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture says: 

‘““W.H. Pridgen succeeds in giving a just-hatcht queen 
on the same day on which the old queen was removed. 
Friend Pridgen, if you take a queen just hatcht—one that 
has not been held in her cell—and put her in a hive where 
there is a laying queen, I think you will find that she is a/- 
ways kindly received without the removal of the old queen. 
The trouble comes when she attains a little age, perhaps a 
day or so old, when she begins to assert herself as a queen, 
at which time the two will no longer be tolerated under the 
same roof.’’ [Correct, according to my experience.—ED. | 


Why One is Disappointed in Purchasing Queens. 

J. F. McIntyre says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that he has 
bought queens from every breeder in this country who 
claims to have anything superior, and has generally been 
disappointed. As reasons for this disappointment, he gives 
the following: 1. The claims may be exaggerated. 2. The 
young queens are not as well bred as the mother, not reared 
under as good conditions. 3. The young queens may not 
be as well mated as the mother. 4. Queens are injured by 
long confinement in the mails, especially when shipt in full 
laying, 


Candy for Shipping-Cages.—W.S. Pender writes in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture that one of two queens sent from 
Medina to Australia came thru all right, and says: 

“The cages were in splendid condition on arrival. 
They were very clean, free from any stains, and no loose 
grains of sugar. About two-thirds of the candy was con- 
sumed in each cage,anda part of the honey. You must 
have some secret process to prepare candy of coarse sugar, 
and yet be so soluble that the bees do not tear it out.”’ 

To this the editor replies: ‘* We have no secret process 
of candy-making. What we use is nothing more nor less 
than the Good (or Scholg) candy. We are careful to get 
pure cane sugar, powdered—not sugar and starch, in a com- 
bination known as confectioners’. This is what kills bees, 
but is just the thing for frosting on cakes. There is an- 
other important requisite—and that is, the art or knack of 
mixing the honey and the sugar—just as there is a knack in 
making bread.”’ 


Superior Breeding-Queens.—The tide that has set in 
for bees of good performance rather than of good looks 
seems to suffer no diminution. J. F. McIntyre reports an- 
other fine queen in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. This is one 
of the cases in which it makes a difference how many colo- 
nies of bees a man keeps. If he keeps only two colonies, 
and one of them does twice as well as the other, it may not 
be a matter of much significance. But if, asin this case, 
he keeps 600 colonies, and a single colony makes a record 
away beyond the average, it is likely to be a matter of much 
significance. Mr. McIntyre says: 

cl ‘Seven years ago I bought a queen from a man named 
Wallace. I reared about 20 queens from this one to test the 
stock. The next season was a dry one, and most bees had 
to be fed to keep them alive; but several colonies out of the 
20 filled their supers with horfey. Next season, 1895, I bred 
from the best of these; and in 1896, which was another dry 
year, this strain again filled their supers when others were 
starving. I have had many colonies of this strain which I 
considered ideal bees, and think that they have been im- 
proved by breeding from the very best each year. The 
present, year was a_very(dry,one,‘but_I have one {colony“of 





this strain that filled 2'4 10-frame Langstroth supers; and 
I wrote in my record-book, after the number of this hive, 
that such bees would make a man rich. They are beautify, 
pure Italians, light 3-banded, queen large and yellow, and 
very prolific. I have reared about 200 young queens from 
her, and they are all like their mother. Her bees are 
gentle. She was one year old last July, and has neyér 
swarmed; and this strain does not swarm half as much as 
any other strain in my apiary. It is rare for me to become 
enthusiastic over a queen; but when a colony shows a 
markt superiority over 600 others in the same apiary, it isa 
rare thing.”’ 


Winter Temperature of the Cluster.—In the Bee-Keep. 
ers’ Review, Harry S. Howe gives a very interesting table 
made by H. C. McLallen, while in Cornell University. Five 
colonies were wintered outdoors, and two in cellar. In each 
hive a thermometer bulb was in the cluster, and in part of 
the outdoor hives a thermometer in the hive was out of the 
cluster also. Readings were taken twice daily, and in the 
table the average during a certain number of days is given, 
It will be noticed that the temperature in the cluster was 
higher in the outdoor colonies. But one will be puzzled to 
find any fixt rule as to variations. Sometimes the heat of 
the cluster went with that outside the hive, and sometimes 
it went in the opposite direction. The table is as follows: 
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Refining Beeswax may be carried on to a considerable 
extent by simply allowing as large a body as possible to 
cool very slowly, a body of water being added if there is not 
enough wax, and when the whole is cooled the lower part of 
the cake can be scraped off and thrown away. There is, 
however, considerable wax left in this refuse, and those 
who handle wax on a large scale cleanse it with acid. Altho 
every one may not care to use this method, one may still be 
interested to know how it is done, and the following full de- 
scription is given in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 

‘* We have no secret process of refining, for our wax- 
room is open to inspection to any bee-keeper. We simply 
have a large wooden tank capable of holding about 10 bar- 
rels. Into this is poured about a barrel and a half of water, 
acidulated with about 2 percent of raw commercial sul- 
phuric acid. The hogshead—for that in reality is what it is 

is then filled with commercial wax of all shades and 
colors, and the whole is then treated to a jet of steam. 
After it is thoroly melted the pipe is withdrawn, the tank is 
covered, and allowed to stand over night. The next morn- 
ing the wax is ready to draw off thru faucets located at dif- 
ferent hights on the tanks. During the night the acid and 
water, by reason of their greater specific gravity, settle 
down out of the wax, leaving iton top; during the same 
time the dirt now free from the wax settles into the water. 
The wax is then drawn off into deep cans, and usually has 
a bright yellow color, so totally unlike the product that 
went into the hogshead that one could hardiy realize the 
two are one and the same. 

‘“‘Of course, it is impracticable for the average bee 
keeper to use so large a hogshead; but he can use practr 
cally the same methods with an ordinary barrel, reducing 
the quantity of acid and water, but, of conrse, keeping the 
relative amount of acid the same. 

‘The quantity of acid in any case will depend largely 
on the color of the wax before it goes into the refining vat. 
If the whole batch is almost black, then we would use about 
5 percent of acid to water. If some of it is black, some ye 
low, some brown, then we would use about the percent frst 
named.’’ 
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The Premiums offered on page 112 are well worth work 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Che sale of this 

has nearly 

led each year 

it was intro 

-d 4 or 5 years 

and our shipper 

ts a very de- 

d gain so far 

year. Wesend 

them all over the 

United States from 

Maine to California, 

sides a number of 

‘ign countries. 

H. Mendleson, 

Ventura, Calif., 

io is one of the 

largest producers in 

it State, uses this 

e extensively and 

refers it to all 

ers for 
1oney 
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HONEY IN DANZ. SECTIONS, 


Watch this space next week..... 





FANCY 
COMB HONEY, 


If you have a market for Fancy 
Comb Honey, you should not fail to 
try this hive. There are many rea- 
sons why it will pay you. In many 
of the leading markets honey in these 
sections will bring one to two cents 
a pound more thanin the 4% bee- 
way. If you produce comb honey 
for profit, you should certainly in- 
vestigate the merits of this hive. 





DANZENBAKER HIVE. 











Do you want the 
names of some of 
the leading beekeep- 
ers who have tried 
this hive and have 
reported success 
with it from year 
to year? Do you 
waut to know all 
about this hive and 
the advantages of 
this style frame and 
section ? If so, write 
forFACTS ABOUT 
BEES. Please en- 
close a 2-cent stamp. 
It is a 64-page book- 
let, full of informa- 
tion. This hive, as 
well as Facts About 
Bees, may be ob- 
tained of all our 
principal dealers, or 
may be ordered from 
the factory. 
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DANZ,. BROOD-FRAME. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 








SEED ou= FREE 


Toget new customers to test my Seeda, I will mail my 1900 
Catalogue, filled with more ins than ever and a 10¢ Due 
Bilt good for 10¢ werth of « for trial absolutely 
free. Alithe Best Seed», Bulbs, Pleats, Roses, Farm 
pee Page sae at ane 60" Onn 

velties offe: out names. y 5 R 
NAME foreach. Many other novelties Ads 5 including Gin- 
seng, (te great money making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in 
colors. $1160 In cash premiums offered. Don’t give your 
order until you see this new catalogue. Wou’ll be surprised 
tt my bargain offers, Send your name on a posta! for catalogue to 
day. Iéis FREE te all. Tell your friends to send too. ¢@ 


f. P. MILLS, Boz 88 Rosehill- Onondaga Co.. N. ¥- 
1Dit Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Absolutely First 


of 200 kinds, Medium in size FP” 
and slightly wrinkled, but of 

highest quality and flavor, and a great money 
maker because of its earliness. Large Pkt. soc. 
We want the nam-s of 
ee _ ree! live, active market gard- 
, eners, Send us two names 
and we will mail FREE one pkt. of Globe Radish and 
ne of leeberg Lettuce, together with our Annual for 
& complete mirror of American Horticulture. It 
the whole story of garden, lawn and farm. It’s free, 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
New “ork, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


190) 
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Weather and Bees in Maryland. 


We have been havingacold snap here 
since Jan. 28, but it seems this morning it 
will’be warmer. The weather bad been very 
warm thru January up to last Sunday 
evening—no snow with the exception of 
about one inch Dec. 31. The bees were do- 
ing well on the summer stands up to the 
cold snap. The coldest was yesterday 
morning, 6° abovezero. L. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., Feb. 2. 
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All Publishers Not Swindlers. 


I was very much surprised the other day 
to hear a farmer frien od that such and 
such a paper was publisht by a gang of 
swindlers. I at once bastened to correct 
his erroneous idea, but he stuck to it. 
When I pinned him down as to why he 
thought so, it developt that he had sent the 
— a dollar for a year’s subscription and 

ad never heard anything from it. I askt 
him if he had ever written the paper about 
it, and he replied: 

‘**No, what’s the use? If they stole my 
dollar they wouldn’t answer my letter.”’ 


Now, this is all wrong. Most men who 
are doing business try to do it ‘‘on the 
square.”’ If they don’t, the postoffice offi- 
cials soon get after them. If you don’t hear 





If you want the best low-down wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad-tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles; all other wood parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 





rear,hounds are made from the best angle steel, 
which is neater, stronger and in every way bet- 
ter than wood. Well painted in red and var- 


nisht. Extra length of reach and extra long 
standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to 
carry 4,000 pounds anywhere. Write the Elec- 
tric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, I1l., for their 
new catalog, which fully describes this wagon, 
their famous Electric Wheels,and Electric Feed 
Cookers. Please mention the Bee Journal. 


INCUBATOR FREE 


=| on trial. The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 


HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address: 


The W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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THE RIGHT SEEDS 


My new Seed Book tells all about the best vari- 
eties of ONIONS and everything 


of interest in Seeds; how to grow them 
FOR 


PROFIT, ETC. 
mae f FREE! j Gow 
to-day } 3 his 
NE one you a o- oe package of my 
—best on ea 
togetior witirmy ean tifa and Instructive 
ED AND PLANT BOOK, 
H.W. BUCKBEE. 
Reskford Seed Farms, 
Rockford, TN, 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 


The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, and a listof your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. It y you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 





W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE aT. LIVE CHICKS 
Ss 


from a tray fall of eggs. 
= That s what the 


SURE HATCH || 
INCUBATOR 


is lesiznasl to produce. and it 
les 't with great regularity. 
Huadred«in use. Aut mstic 
thongh ut. Let us quote 
vou a price lahl down at vour 


atut on. Our erty n- is ch ok full of practical Poultry oF 
information. 


It e 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, Clay Center, Nebr 
45D13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CHOIGEST FRUIT 


and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Piant«, Bulbs, Seeds. Mail size postpaid. 
Larger by express or freight. Direct deal will 

-\—save you money, try us, Elegant Catalog free. 
46th year. 1000 aeres, 44 greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 845; * Painesville, Ohio. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Our handsome Garden Annual ani 


FREE aoee Catalo; ee or by 2c stam 
Jatalogue an packet of the |MPERIAL 

Bes Hee GERMAN PANSY. | Pryou will eend us the 

names of 6 neighbors who buy seed by 

mail, will wend SEED 


oe Fos x 
EE fer your trou tat — 


COLE’ $ SEED STORE, “etitx TA. 










Hardy Sorts, Nursery 

offer. 6 to 8 in. #1; ¥ 12 is. a gu; Bee Bh. 910 
per 100 prepaid; 4 to 6 ft. $20 per 100. 50 

"GREAT BARGAINS to select from. Forest 

and Fruit Trees, AL At ete. Send for free 


catalogue. AGENTS WANTED, 
» Specaist, Dundee, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


7D4t Please menti nu the Bee Journal. 
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from the letter you send an advertiser or 
publisher, don’t jump to the conclusion that 
they have your money and are trying to 
rob you. Your letter may have gone 
astray. Give the advertiser a chance to 
prove bis innocence of wrong doing. Then, 
if he don’t straighten out the matter. re- 
port it to the postoffice officials, and Uncle 
Sam will take the offender in band. 

The truth is that it is safer to do business 
by mail than over a counter. 

JOE GRANGER. 





Poor Season in 1899. 


The past was the poorest season in 10 
years. I started in the spring with 6 colo- 
nies, increast to 11, doubled back to 8, and 
got 50 pounds of surplus honey in all. I fed 
apart of them for winter, and will feed 
more in the spring. A number of bees thru 
this part of Iowa will starve this winter. 
Mine are doing nicely so far, having flights 
quite often. All are outdoors with but lit- 
tle protection for winter, but the weather 
has been fine—no snow to speak of. 

Wm. Lyons. 

Sioux Co., lowa, Jan. 30. 





A Report for Last Season. 


I started inthe spring with 9 colonies, in- 
creast to 28. and got 700 pounds of comb 
honey and 300 pounds of extracted. Bees 
are wintering all right on the summer 
stands, packt with eight thicknesses of bur- 
lap over the frames. I look fora good crop 
for 1900, as thereare agood many basswood 
trees in the range of the bee's flight. also 
lots of white clover. G. B. Durr. 

Pike Co., Ill., Jan. 31. 


Expresses His Thanks. 


Allow me to express my thanks to Mr. 
Thos. G. Newman and also to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, for the interesting report 
given on page 49. If all organizations 
would put before the public, as Mr. New-° 
man did, the good work that they have 
done, can, and will do, there would be no 
trouble to increase the funds in the treas- 
ury. There would be quite a large number 
who would join as soon as they knew that 
their dollar would be a benefit to them, and 
also to others. I am very sorry that Mr. 
Newman is compelled to retire. for the 
world needs thousands of such willing and 
able men as he is. 

Now let all the officers of the Association 
push forward in the wake of Mr. Newman, 
and we will increase our hundreds of mem- 
bers to thousands. Rost. J. Cary. 

Fairfield Co., Conn. 





Honey Eye-Wash. 


Put into an ounce vial of pure honey a 
piece of alum as large as the end of the lit- 
tle finger, and then put the vial (corkt of 
course) into a cornmeal dough, and cook it 
until the cornbread isdone. When cool, 
take out the vial and it is ready for use. 


The above recipe was given to me a 
month ego. It cured a man here that the 
doctors said could not be cured; and the 
man who gave it to me got some for his lit- 
tle grandchild, and said if it cured her it 
would be worth $500. He said the other 
day that she was getting better with the 
treatment. I gave him the honey for it. 

N. M. Houuister. 
Greene Co., Mo., Feb. 3. 





Heavy§Loss in Bees Last Winter. 


During the winter of 1898-99, while out 
dehorning cattle, 1 made it a point to in- 
quire about bees, and found something over 
400 colonies in Tama and Marshall counties, 
and I think in February and March (as I 
was on the road) I found 87 of the 400 alive. 
I have learned since then that the 87 nearly 
half died before May. One man in Mar- 
shall county had 100 colonies, and lost every 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





$4,000" m5 


** How 4 Make we 
with Veultry an 
eubators.” is a n +7 Ss 
page (8xll inches) book, Wi 
filled with articles by the 
highest authorities in the 
world, written expressly 
for this manual. Its vt 
paration cost us “~« 
send ide. in stam 

specify book No, 

tells allabout the cities 


YPHERS 


Ba SEL 
REGULATING. 
SELF-VENTILATING & 


INCUBATOR 


A machine warranted to last ten years without 





and t 
three trials, any other machine , bar none 
acinees. Seld on Honor. Your mone, 

decent fo do all 2S a gy v4 caty—Gor pest. 


tne a (BHERG INCUBATOR CO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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s SUPPLIES 
ADIATY bee-ttives 


4 
Bee-=Hives, 
tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey - Knives, Hive- 


(5 styles); 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet Clover Seed, Books on 
Bee-Culture, Etc. Address, 


F, A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co. 11) 


4A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send our Incubators to any 
responsible person. No one shou j 
an Incubator and pay for it before giv ing ita 
trial. It is madeso that nobody can fail 
with it, A child can run ft. 10 cts. 
worth of oil will make a hatch. It beat all 
others at World’s Fair, Nashville and 
Omaha Expositions, We are sole manufac- 
turers of the celebrated New Premier snd Stenptiotty In- 
cubators. Catalogue 5 cts, Plans for Poultry Houses, et 


Columbia Incubator Co., 5 Adams St.,Delaware City. Del. 


DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolute! 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 























Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom sable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 

UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Ill. 


3A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


'95* HATCHES 


are often reported by those 
who use a 


) SUCCESSFUL 


2% INCUBATOR 


One reason for this record is absolute uniformity 
temperature in egg chamber. Correct instructions 
for operating sent with every machine. Will hatch > 
every egg that can be hatched. Send 6 cents for new > 
150-page catalogue. Filled with hen information > 
and plans of poultry and brooder houses, 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR co.| 
Box 78, Des Moines, lowa. 
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one; another had 30,and got one colony 
thru. 1 bad 52, and had 18 last spring, but 
nearly all in bad shape. I hud 9in chaff 
hives, and? of them died, and all had 
plenty of honey, but only a few bees. One 
colony had only one quart (prest lightly) 
of loose bees, that is, those that had not 
crawled into the combs; the strongest bad 
about 244 quarts. The small amount of 
bees | think was due to the fact that there 
was no fall honey, and therefore no fall 
brood to rear young bees for winter. 

Last season was almost a failure for 
honey here. I got about 300 pounds of 
comb honey, and also 200 pounds in brood- 
frames for the spring of 1900. I have 50 
colonies now, 44 in the cellar and 6 in chaff 
hives on the summer stands. 

Tueo. 8S. Hur.ey. 

Tama Co., Iowa, Jan. 29. 





Bees in Almost Air-Tight Places. 


During the week since my discovery that 
bees could live for weeks in an atmosphere 
containing little or no oxygen, I have 
thought over the babits of ordinary insects, 
and how, under their usual surroundings, 
they do seem to exist in an air perhaps 
practically destitute of oxygen. Every 
bee-keeper knows bow an old box or barrel 
containing old combs will heat up from the 
maturing larve of the wax-moths it con- 
tains, which, while practially air-tight, does 
not hinder, but, on the contrary, assists 
their development. 

Ants that live in families in the earth or 
old decayed logs, may find the air we 
breathe not essential to them. In Hondu- 
ras lsaw many ant-nests at the foot of trees 
larger than a bushel basket, practically a 
solid mass of living ants—so great were 
their numbers that they had roads and 
brought leaves from lemon trees to co ges 
their young. One would think fresh air 
would have been difficult of access in the 
center of such nests. 

Perhaps an illustration may be found in 
the hatching of queens, which are suffi- 
ciently developt in an air-tight cell to be 
able to fly as soon as they can escape from 
it. In such cells it would be reasonable to 
presume the air might have become at least 
poor in her last 10 days’ confinement. 

Of course, it will be said that these refer- 
ences are of no value—Nature has her —_ 
of doing such things. That is all very well 
on general principles, but perbaps while 
the habits of insects have been studied care- 
fully the chemical conditions of the air 
they breathe has escaped analysis. 

Clare Co., Mich, T. F. BINGHAM. 





Bees For Sale 


I have 3 well equipt apiaries on least ground 
in the Kickapoo Valley, all well located in the 
white clover and basswood belt of Wisconsin, 
consisting of from 100 to 150 colonies, each in 8- 
frame Langstroth hives; extracting-cases, ex- 
tractor, wintering-cellar, honey-house, etc., at 
each apiary, all in good condition, nearly new. 
I will sell one apiary or more, on easy terms, 
and ata bargain. Address, 


A. G. WILSON, Readstown, Wis. 
(iolden’s Combination Hive! 


; | am now prepared to fill orders, either in the 
at or made up complete, excepting foundation- 
Starters, for the Golden Combination Comb- 
Honey Hive. Full directions for manipulating 
ccompany each order.~ Inquiries promptly 
nswered. F 
J. A. GOLDEN, 

REINERSVILLE, Morgan Co., OHIO. 


Sp] NEW IDEA 28102 











eas a ~~ idea, Thesimp- 
SS sower Saves secd and 

B time, Sows alisecds. is cheap, 
terms to agents free, 





wy . 
4. A. EVERITT, Seedsman, Dept. 62 !cdisnzcetts. ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE.... 


to investigate the difference between our prices and those of agents 
and dealers for the same grade work. 


«WE DO NOT SELL... 


through agents or dealers, therefore we do 
not have them to protect, and in making 
our prices are enabied to fh ure them as low 
as the grade of work we manufacture can 
be sold. We save you the profits thut Vth 
are added between the mauutacturer Tr \7mn 
and the consumer, by selling direct to [\><7 
you from our factory. This has been our KZ 
page | selling a the twenty-even | 

ears, and we are today the largest manu- . 

acturers of vehicles and harness in the world selling ae vr. Price complete with shaft: |, 
No. 48--Single Strap Col- direct to the user exciuxively. We make 175 stylesot p90, 945 = ohn — a8 others sell for 
lar and Hame Harness, Price vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship anywhere F price. 
with nickel trimunings, @11. for examination. ai AG safe arrival. Seid for free cataiogue show ull of our different sty 

2 


Good as scils for $16. ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO.. Elkhart, ingignag 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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GIVE THEM A CHANCE 
Don’t expect eggs to hatch or chicks to grow under poor circum- 


nees. G ‘em @ chance. Have everything exactly right. 
~_ Giveney get the best possible chance in the 


RELIABLE ‘canooven 2.3 


ro ly heat, moteture and ventilationexactly as required ;they 
OOS reaes®  aey eee talthy chicks, and keep Parrot them until ready ror the 
perch. Absolutely self-regulating. RELIA LE PLIANT LEG BANDS. Easiest ap- 
plied and most durable bands made, Can’t come o ice, or ca, 60 for 
cts., 100 for 80 cts., 500 for 83.75 , 1,000 for 87.00, Postage or express free. RE- 
i] ILE JLHIBITION COOPS save time and worry, bestappearance, easy to keepclean. 
Oh CENT oR hy Mi BOOK covers the poultry question from A to Z, from incu- 
«lion tomarket. Admittedly the most practical pouliry book ever printed, It tells all 
about the best incubators, brooders and poultry supplies, Sent free for 100 postage. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-2 Quiacy, Ml. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


California ! If you care to know of its “7 1F YOU WANT THE 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate B E E-BOO K 


or Resources, seid fora sample copy of Cali- 
ese ae That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
compietely than any other publisht, send $1.25 

















The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural | *? Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif,, for his 


paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Sawn FRANc sco, Cat, 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 





mple, perfect, 


5, self-regulating 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 













INCUBATOR. Guaranteed to operate q Circulars free, Lowest priced Ist-class hateber made. 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. Bend 60. for G 50. H. STAHL, 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City. Pa. 1. Cataloe B 114 to 122 &. 6th St., Quincy, Il, 














49A17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


MMT OK TTC CATO KOLO KAO IZ 


Have You Either an Orchard or Garden ? 








Have you anything to do with either Fruits or Vegetables ? 
Then keep in touch with your work by subscribing for the 


, 3 
American Fruit and ies 
Vegetable Journal “73 issoni i 
iS 
iS 


Temple... 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


3 : Sample copy free. Mention this paper. 
= All departments-of the Fruit and Vegetable business discust by practical and 
YY 





experienced parties. 


We will send the above journal absolutely 
| FREE for one year to all new subscribers to 
this paper, and to all old subscribers sending 
® us $1.00 to pay their subscription one year in 


advance. Both papers for the price of one. Send your subscrip- eS 


tion to this office while this offer is open. Both papers $1.00. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 Mich. St., Chicago, IIL 


MAIMOOMOOO OOOO MMOS 
Please Mention the Bee Journal we2 writing 
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G. B. LEWIS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bee-=Keepers’ Supplies, 


WATERTOWN, 


Our new Catalog is ready. 


WISCONSIN. 


If you have not received a copy do not fail to send for one. 


Remember our Packing-Case. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., 
olis, Ind. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


Indianap- 


Supplies arrive in neat condition. 


AGENCIES: 

L. C. WoopMAN ‘ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS...........Ogden, Utah, 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Special South western Agent. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





SUFFERERS 
From LUNG °® KIDNEY 


trorbles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 
addressing R. PEIRO, - 

34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 

ae Write at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 


how troubled, post-office address, and -enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


RUMELY 
ENGINES 


-either traction, portable or coms-peventte 
represent the greatest value the atc an be crowded 

into a machine ot this kind, Simp le« rcompound 8 to 20h.p. 
Uneqralled for threshing, well drilling, saw mills, feed 
grinders.&c. Make also superior thre«liera, horse pow- 
ersaaw millaet o. [i loetrated rmatled free, 


M.Rumely Co..LaPorte.ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


] 40- page CATALOG 
BE \ PPL FREE. Goods are 
4g AND the BEST. —— 


are right. Wec 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 
7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 4 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
40Atf Please meution the Bee Journal 


CTS. FOR A POSTAL 


We have published this year the finest 
catalogue of seeds, plants, etc., ever 
issued by any western dealer. 100 pages, 
hundreds of illustrations, elegant col- 
ored pli utes, truthful descriptions and BARGAIN 
PRICES, These books are expensive, costing us 
about 15 cents each, but we will mail one to you 
FREE if you mention this paper. A k een request 
is sufficient. setter write for it tod 


(QWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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eit with our new patent 


SS, KEROSENE SPRAYERS 


is simple indeed. Kerosene Emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
Sprayers, Bo rdeaux and Vermorel f 
Nozzles, the **World’s Beat.” 
THE DEMING CO. SALEM, OHIO. ERT. 
Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell, QS 
Chicago. Catalogue «m: rormulas Free, 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker. Green Cut Bone pre- 


ps" Mann’s New Bone Cutter 


doubles the egg product. Mann’s Granite Crystal 
Grit, Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging Feed Tray fit 
about every poultry requirement. Catalocue FR 


F. W. MANN CO. Box 77, Milford, Mass. 
A We 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


83 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@& 
PoUDER’s HONEY-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER 5S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





AY JHAT cash, honey or cupaly offers for 200 
12-pound 44x44 BEEWAY SECTION 
SHIPPING-CASES, with glass, in flat? 


JOHN S. SEMMENS, 


6A2t 2730 Woodland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


"HONEY MONEY 


results from best care of 
ae That results from the use of 
HE DO\ jary appliances. 
THE DOVE-TAILED HIVE 
nown here is one of speciai merit. 
Eqtipped with Super Brood 
chamber, section holder, 
acalloped wood separator 
and flateover. We make and 
' carry in stock a full line of bee 
supplies. Cen supply at 5. ant. Illustrated catalogue FREE 


WNTERSTATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


WANTED ! party having some expe- 


rience handling bees, who wishes to learn the 
business thoroly—one having say $300 to pur- 
chase adjoining apiary preferred. To such a 
liberal arrangement will be made. Applicant 
must have references. Address, 















for the coming season, a 


BEE-KEEPER, care of C. H. CLaytTon, Esgq., 
Secretary Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 
LANG, CALIF. 





FOR SALE 


My place 40 miles east of Chicago, consisting 
of 4 acres almost all set out to fruit. Good new 
buildings; excellent poultry farm; 60 laying 
Italian bees go with 


hens and 19 colonies of 
place. 


M. F. Hathaway, Palmer, Lake Co, Ind, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


$500, spot cash. 





Convention Notices. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its semi-annual convention in the 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City, Apr. 
6, 1900, at 10 o’clock a.m. A full program in the 
interest of the industry will be presented, and 
all our bee-keepers can help themselves by aid- 
ing the Association, and in order to create a 
closer bond of union among our bee-keepers. As 
a further incentive to the success of the bee-in- 
dustry, it is very desirable to have our bee- iceep- 
ers from all parts attend the sa ty convention, 

FaGo, Sec. 


California.—The tenth annual convention of 
the California State Bee-Keepers’ Associati: 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerce, at 


Los Angeles, Feb. 21 and 22, 1900. It will be 
called to order at 1:30 p.m., Feb. 21. At this 
time the railroads will sell round-trip tickets to 
Los Angeles and return for one and one-third 


fare, on account of the Industrial, Mining, and 

Citrus Exposition, which will be held in Los 

Angeles. ickets good for10 days. Let every 

bee-keeper bring some hive, tool or experience 

that he has found valuable, and we will have a 

good convention. J. F. McIntyre, Sec. 
Sespe, Calif. 





The Great ‘‘ Liberty’ Field Corn.—For 1% 
H. W. Buckbee, Rockford Seed Farms, Rock- 
ford, I11., is offering his customers a new vari- 
ety of seed- -corn, Which has already excited 
wide attention from corn-growers. It is Buck- 
bee’s Liberty Field Corn,which Mr. S.C, Clark. 
of Ohio, the largest grower of seed-corn in the 
world, has ronounced “ the best corn of the 
century. ‘he “ Liberty” is the result of long 
years of selection, and Mr. Buckbee is proud of 
having produced a field-corn which combines 
more good points than are found in any other 
in cultivation. The test fields last year with 
ouly average cultivation, yielded upwards of 
100 bushels per acre, with ears ranging from & 
to 12 inches, the cobs small and well filled with 
from 16 to 20 rows. The fodder stands 7 to 12 
feet high and withstands storms perfectly. It 
matures in 90 days. While the corn is very pure 
in growth and habit, itis of a remarkable type 
and color, the grain being variegated, red, am- 
ber, golden-yellow, all on one cob. Every one 
who has seen this corn in the’field is enthusias- 
tic in praise of its abundant yield and its early 
maturity. A sample of this Great Liberty Corn 
will be sent free when requested, in combina- 
tion with his 1900 seed catalog to any reader of 
the American Bee Journal. The catalog has 
on its cover a reproduction in natural colors of 
this remarkable variety of field-corn. Don't 
fail to see it. Address H. W. Buckbee, Rock- 
ford, I1l., and please mention the American Bee 
Journal when writing him, 


The IUlinois Incubator.—No incubator made 
has done more to make converts than the 
famous “Illinois,” made by J. H. Jones, « 
Streator, Ill. This is its 8th year on the market 
and every season has seen it grow in popularity. 
The explanation is that it is sold on the guar- 
antee that it is a perfect hatcher. Write to Mr. 
Jones for the handsome free catalog, fully de- 
scribing the machines and giving valuable 
hints as to the care of poultry. Please mention 
the American Bee Journal when writing. 


Messrs. Flansburgh & Peirson, Leslie, Mich., 
appear as advertisers in these columns. This 
is a consolidation of two well known gentlemen 
of long experience in their several lines, and 
promises for its many patrons even more eff- 
cient service and better satisfaction than was 
possible when operating as individuals. Michi- 
gan grown stock is famous for its vigor and 
healthiness. Especially is this true of straw 
berries and potatoes, both of which are made a 
specialty by this firm. Their catalog shows a 
complete line. It is copiously illustrated wit! 
half-tones from photographs and hence true t 
life. Our readers will doubtless serve their ow! 
interests, and confer a favor on us, if they write 
Messrs. Flansburgh & Peirson for a catalog 
and mention this paper. 
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THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 
thap the sword, if the Pen is made of Page Fe: 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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save uals by Using Matthews 
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bushels of onions per acre from this 
seed. Some of them intimate that this 
a seed is worth #5 toe $10 per lb. more i 
than the California grown seed soid by 
angeess- 1 guarantee this seed to be 
\y new and freshly grown. We have seed 
of all the ieading and standard varie- 
ties. We make special prices on large 
lots. Onion sets of all varieties. Buy 
direct from the grower. Catalogue— 
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ANDARDS * 
F AMERICA. 





* 42 wheel culti A. , extended and illustrated—tree. 
1) ctvles. Only combination 1 and 2 wheel cultivator 
me i i Bee Everyway adjustable. All our tools Harry N. Hammond, Seedsman, 
cael oax lent hardies amd are male of best material Box 2, FIFIELD, MICH. 
a shout. Popular prices to ea:ly purchasers. Send fir our 


Boston and New York. Pie KP i 


































THING A BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Our catalog describes several styles Hives, Sections, and in fact EVERY- 


It is free. 


can. BEES AND QUEENS IN SEASON. 


spiaries ten Cove, tot T, J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


We can please you if any one 









ll, Senator Dunlap, Twilight. Livingstone, Em-| Early Snowball and 
te Empress, Rough Rider. W. J. Bryan. Ailstand-}j twenty other leading 
ard, well-rooted plants, Don’t miss our plant collection § varieties. 


offers. FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, LESLIE, MISH. 


TA6t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Free. 


STRAWBERRIES —2°,.Var'etics: | POTATOES. 4% =» 
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. —SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville, Ky, 





A practical business paper for the farmer. : It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
South. If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who ex 


actical and scientific standpoints. 


x “brains with muscle” in his business should read this paper. Subscription 


ar. Sample copy free. Address, FARMER’S HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 


cts to 
rice, $1.00 per 
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e These wintery evenings you 

have some time to spare, so 

O e inners here is a puzzle you can 
solve. If you have not the 


leisure to-night, put it aside 
until to-morrow night or, better still, call the attention of the members of your family who 
have a taste for puzzles, to it. Some of you can hardly fail to get it. It is purely a test of 
quick-witted observation without any element of chance. There is only one answer that can 
be obtained by properly finishing the letters and supplying the space to make words of the 
letters. Wegive below two lines of incomplete letter puzzles. By solving one of them you 
earna prize, and by solving both correctly you come in oh the $100 prize to the winners. 
° Toanv contestant sending a correct answer to one of these puzzles, 
Other Prizes we will send their choice of a year’s subscription to “The Gentle- 
woman,” or “American Fruit and Vegetable Journal,” or “ Ameri- 
can Poultry Advocate,” or your choice of any one of the following books: “The New Hygiene,” 
a book on up-to-date treatment to maintain health without medicine; the works in one volume 
of Charlotte M. Braeme; or the ‘**Duchess’’; or Miss Muloch’s; or Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., or Miss 
Hraddon’s; or Wilkie Collins; or Mary Cecil Hay. When sending in your answers name the 
prize you wish, should only one puzzle be answered correctly. The first puzzle is 


This puzzle consists ofa line of 


incomplete letters, which J SAULL LlaJyti i Tkw Ll lu 
it complete would spell three 

rds. ynly the lower two-fifths of each letter appears, the other three fifths have been cut 
off What are these three words? They are all taken from this very advertisement. The words 
ire not separated from each other, but the letters follow in correct order, all they need being 
the space. There is no transposition or trick of any kind. Taking one letter right atter the other 
from the first to the thirteenth they spell three words. KACH WORD IN BOTH 
PUZZLES APPEARS SOMEWHERE IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 
| here is no ehance about it. If there were two correct answers to either one of these puzzles, 

Farm, Field and Fireside would be refused the mail for running a lottery. 


t 


The second puzzle consists of 13 
; incomplete letters forming four 
- i fr i isl TAiin~ i i LilLwviw words, the letters following 
5 consecutively «as in the first: 
order to get all the words in this advertisement as promised we are compelled to tell the 
lowing little story; “Some animal was injuring our trees on the hill, so we placed a pois- 
paste in a tart, which the animal ate, and I hate to say what the pest proved to be. Can 
ruess? We found that the poison had made it very ill, and we took it by the tail and 
ned it in the pond.” ° : 

lie object of the puzzle is in part to seeure a large number of new trial subscribers to the 
rm, Field and Fireside, the greatest agricultural weekly in the west Do you Know of any 
rmer who might be interested in a good farm paper? We want him on our list for a_ short 
', and as the contest is inaugurated forthe purpose of introducing our paper into new homes 

we make the following the F 
a I To be eligible to receive a prize every contestant must send. with his 
onditions: or heranswer the name of a person not now a subscriber, with 25 
* cents to pay us for sending the paper to him on trial for three months. 
Remember, if you get one line right you earna prize. and if both are right youare in on 
the first prize. THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE MA RCH 3l. A poress Puzzie 


Derarrmext Farme Fiecp ano Fixesive, 710 Masonic Tempre, Cuicaco. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, Feb. 7.—Trade is slow in icomb 
honey, choice lots of white bring 15 cents, with 
that a little short of this grade, 13@14c; ambers 
rauge’from 10@12c; dark, 8@10c; no fancy lots 
on the market. Sass 

Extracted, fancy white, 9c; amber to white, 
74%@s8%c; dark and buckwheat range about 7c. 
Beeswax is selling on arrival at 28 cents. 

R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27—There is a good demand 
for all kinds of extracted honey.. hite clover 
and basswood sell at 8@8%c; amber and South- 
ern, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey in no-drip shipping-cases 
sells at 15@l6c; darker grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax, 26c. C. H. W. Weper, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth 


Los ANGELES, Jan, 4.—1l-pound frames, 12%- 
@l15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, 7%c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 


KANSAS City, Jan. 19.—We quote No. 1 white 
comb, 134%@l4c; No. 2,13@13%c; No.1 amber, 
13@i4c. Extracted, white,74%@8c; amber, 7@7%. 
Beeswax, 20@22c. 

The supply and demand for comb honey is 
light. The demand for extracted since the first 
of the year not so good. C. C. CLemons & Co, 


BuFFALO, Jan. 5.—Market bare of fancy white 
one-pound comb honey, and selling at 15@l6c; 
fair to good, 12@14c; buckwheat, dark, poor, 
etc., 8@10c. Fancy pure beeswax, 28@30c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 

New York, Feb. &—During the past 30 days 
our market has been somewhat slow and easy 
in both comb and extracted honey. Stocks of 
comb honey, however, are almost exhausted, 
and there is a fair demand for all grades, 
Fancy white selling at 15c; No. 1 white at 13@ 
l4c; fancy amber, 11@12c, and buckwheat at 9@ 
llc, according to quality, etc. 

Our market is well supplied with extracted, 
tho prices are firm and unchanged. Beeswax 
sells very well at from 26@28c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 10.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. a 

Offerings and demand are both light, and this 
must continne to be the case until the end of 
the season. Business is necessarily of a retail 
character, but at generally firm figures, espe- 
cially for choice extracted, which is in lighter 
supply than comb. 


Boston, Jan. 12—We quote as follows: Fancy 
white, l6c; A No.1, 15c; No.1, 13@14c; buck- 
wheat will not sell in this city. Extracted, light 
amber, 7@8c. Demand is very light. 

BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


ALBANY, Janu. 10.—We quote: Fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1 white, 13@14c; mixt, 11@13c; 
buckwheat, 10@1lc. Extracted, white, 8@9c; 
mixt, 64%@7c; dark,6. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

MacDouGat & Co, 

Successors to Chas. McCulloch & Co. 


OMAHA, Jan. 4.—Prices remain unchanged, 
Fancy white is still moving slowly at 14@14%c. 
Extracted, white, 8%c. Now that holiday trade 
is over and dealers have taken their inventory, 
they soon will be thinking of replenishing their 
stock and more lively trade is anticipated in the 
near future, but mo material advance is lookt 
for during January. PrycKE Bros. 


DETROIT, Feb. 10.—Fancy white comb,15@léc: 
Nol, white, 13@14c; fancy amber, 11@12c: dark 
and undesirable lots, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 
7@7%c; amber and dark,5@é6c. Beeswax, 25@26c., 
Supply of honey fair with light demand 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 





WANTED.— Extracted honeyfall kinds; mail 
sample and price expected delivered at Cincin- 
nati. 1 pay spot cash on delivery. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 

Successor to Chas. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 

40Atf 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


W nted Your HONEY 
( We will buy it,no matter 
@ where you are. Address, 


giving description and price, 
S4Atf THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Pairfield Hl. 


Please mention Bee Journal 








when writing advertisers. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
ery Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 


Catalog and copy of 


‘¢ The American Bee-Keeper ’’— 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





HHRHHHHHHE 





FREE 











The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—S0 ceuts a year. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summer and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QU! Sections, 

Comb Foundation 
And all ——— Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. &. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. “BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Sw WADA WAVE: 
Bingham Smokers. 


Direct.Drafh Porta 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 















Smoke Engine, Doctor 
and Conqueror will 
have our.... 


New Brass 
Telescope Hinge. 


Prices same as last year. 
Address, 
T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich., 


For Circular, giving full inform- 
ation and prices. 


SURUTURURULURULURUAURURURULURUAULUAURULU DUR I 
ILS 





Please tention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





= Dadant’'s Foundation. :" 


. zn 
Year Year 
Why does it sell > 

so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
oa FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


PATENT "WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
5 the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


We sell 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted ——— 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Experience the Best Teacher. it 



















9, 
But a wise man profits by the exptrience of Re 
others. Every farmer and dairyman needs a 
practical, helpful paper like ee 
&, 
q si 
va 2 
A eee ae. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL, SS 
filled with information gathered from the actual experience of Re 
tical and scientific breeders and feeders of cattle and pigs. He wants to know how , 
other men get the best results; how to feed to the best profit; — best to utilize his 2 
skim milk; how to build up a first-class dairy from the resources he has; what crops j 
to grow to keep up the flow of milk at all seasons. 
t year a patron of a Kansas creamery who read o dairy paper and kept good fe 
cows, made $36.00 per cow ~~ —_ the pee Tay of the same creamery who +s 
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Ve will give Dairy and Creamery for 
one year as a premium to any one of 
our readers who sends us one new sub- 


1D4t 





did not read a dairy t means something; it shows the value of an up-to- 
monthly paper published for farmers and dairymen, 
absolutely FREE for one year - 

ers paying their a Bis one year in advance 

papers for the price of one. Send your subscription to this 

V7 MAA MO RSL KS XK 
KOSS OSL SEEN 
date ; so you would better take advantage of them at once. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO@., 118 Mich. St., Chicago, III. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


date, reliable adviser ise? Uke Dé DAIRY “AND CREASIERY. (Subscription 50 cts. per year.) 
to all new subscribers to this 
office while this offer is open. Both Papers #1.00, 
scriber to the American Bee Journal for one year at $1.00. Unless these offers 
ALSHMCIG MANUACtUTINE VOMpany. 
MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


5 We will send DAIRY AND CREAIIERY, the best semi- 
FREE! paper, and to allold ——— 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
appear again after March 1, in these columns, they will be withdrawn at that 
Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing. 





